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For the Companion. 


“A CHANCE SEED.” 


How the bells rang that New Year’s day, which 
happened to come on a Sunday, and how the sun 
shone and the folks of Denman smiled as they 
wished each other a happy New Year. 

Denman was a small country town, and one of 
the churches was a little way in the woods, with 
pleasant woodland paths leading to it. That Sun- 
day, in the great public road which ran in front 
of the church, there was a large travelling wagon, 
which had stopped under a tree. 

The mules had been taken out and were 
grazing in the woods, and a ragged little 
urchin sat astride the tongue of the wagon, 
gazing curiously at the passers-by with 
wide open eyes. 

“Wot do them folks mean, dad?” he 
asked of a tall, sickly-looking man, who 
was leaning against the wagon. ‘Wot is 
they sayin’ ‘Happy New Year’ to each oth- 
er fur? Wot is it all about?” 

The man laughed 
a hard and bitter 
laugh. 

“Well, it means, 
Nathan, that if 
you have got fine 
clothes and a fine 
house, and heaps of 
good friends, and 
don’t have any use 
for anybody, folks 
will wish you all 
kinds of grand 
things. It don’t 
mean nothin’ 
much, this ‘Happy 
New Year.’ It’s 
just like sayin’ 
how d’ye any oth- 
‘er day.” 

“It sounds fine, 
anyhow,” Nathan 
said, meditatively. 
“Reckon any of 
them is goin’ ‘to 
wish us ‘Happy New Year’? It might please ma, 
you know.” 

‘No, you fool!” the man cried, angrily. “Aint 
we poor and ragged, and what do you think them 
fine folks care for us? Do you think your poor 
sick ma cares now whether they speak to her or 
not? If you or I went on their premises for a 
bucket of water, more likely they’d take us up as 
tramps instead of sayin’ ‘Happy New Year.’” 

He scrambled into the wagon and made his way 
to the rear, where a woman lay on a mattress toss- 
ing and groaning. At times, she seemed to sink 
into a profound stupor, and then to rouse up with 
incoherent mutterings. 

“JTt’s swamp fever, not a doubt of that,” he mut- 
tered; “and no chance of gettin’ on for ever so 
long. No money to pay a doctor, and I reckon 
they’d see me in Jericho before they’d come to her 
for nothin’. I don’t like that blue, pinched look 
round her nose. It looks like poor little Clem and 
Hannah before they died.” 

“Allan!” the sick woman said, suddenly, open- 
ing her eyes. ‘*What day is this ?” 

“It’s the first of January, Dorcas. 
day.” 

““We’ve been a long time gettin’ to it, somehow. 
We've been years comin’, haven’t we ? and it’s such 
a long road.” 

“If you mean we’ve been a long time on the 
road since we started,” Allan answered, soothing- 
ly, for her eyes were very wild, “‘it’s been just two 
weeks, and you’ve had the fever for seven days. 
But you feel better, old woman, don’t you? You'll 
start to gettin’ well this very New Year’s day.” 

She sank back again, and the dimness began to 
gather in hereyes. But his words seemed to have 
made some impression on her brain. 

“A new year! anew year!” she muttered. “A 
new year to begin all over again, Allan. You'll 
throw away the liquor, and you'll be a new man, 
and I’ll—I’ll be fine and glad again.” 

She fell into a profound sleep with the words on 
her lips, at least into what might have seemed to 
be sleep, but for spasmodic twitchings of her 
parched lips. 

In the meantime, Nathan, from his perch on the 






















New Year’s 


He had lived all his twelve years on a vast Tex- 
as prairie, seeing only the roughest of men and 
women, and children who, in their small way, 
were as rough and uncouth as their parents. This 
dainty little creature, with her soft crimson cloak 
and red hood, reminded him of a beautiful red 
bird. 

He had never read or heard the story of “Red 
Riding-Hood,” or perhaps he would have thought 
of another comparison. She looked at him, smiled, 
and called out, “‘Happy New Year, little boy !” 





Nathan did not answer. He did not know what 


to say to this unexpected salutation, but he col- 
ored to the very roots of his curly flaxen hair, and 
kicked more vigorously than ever against the 
tongue of the wagon. 

The child paused, and looked at him with sur- 
prise in her bright eyes. 

‘*Hasn’t you got any tongue to talk, little boy ?” 


she asked. ‘Why don’t you go to church ?” 

Nathan stuck out his tongue a little way, indig- 
nant at the suspicion that he was deficient in that 
useful member. 

“Why don’t you go to church ?” she repeated. 

He glanced from his dirty, ragged clothes to her 
pretty costume. It was the first time in his life 
that social distinctions had dawned upon him. The 
little girl saw the look, and with a quickness be- 
yond her age understood it, and a look of pity 
came into her face. 

“You’re awful poor, little boy, I guess,” she 
said; “but then, you know, you might wash your 
hands and your face. If you was clean, Mr. 
Crane—he’s the sexton, you know—would give 
you a seat in church.” 

“T don’t want to go,” Nathan found his tongue 
at last. “My ma she’s awful sick in there,” with 
a jerk of his thumb toward the wagon; “and dad 
he says she’s got swamp fever. Two of us died 
with the fever in Texas, and we’re movin’ back to 
Mississippi, where dad come from. When ma’s 
well, I don’t go so dirty; but she’s awful sick.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” with quick sympathy. 
“But my papa can cure her, sure. Why, he’s the 
very bestest doctor in the world! That’s our 
house,” pointing to a large brick building just vis- 
ible through the trees. 

“Go right there and ask for Dr. Mayberry. You 
tell him Lily sent you, and he must come right 
away and cure your sick ma. He’ll do anything 
for me,” with a toss of her bright curls. 

In his excitement Nathan had descended from 
| his perch, and approached the child. She eyed 
| him rather doubtfully, his grimy face and hands 
| showing to great disadvantage on nearer inspection. 

“Good-by !” she said, edging off. ‘I hope your 
ma will be well soon.” Then hesitatingly, “If 1 
was you, I’d wash my face and hands ’fore I went 





wagon-tongue, swung his legs and watched the peo- 
ple going to church. A little girl came tripping 
along, a child about eiglit years old, the prettiest 


to my papa. He might take you for a tramp, you 
| know.” 


he had noticed and felt the look of disgust when 
her eyes fell on his hands. 

He held them up and gazed at them critically. 
They were black, sure enough; filthier than he 
had ever seen them before, for his poor, over- 
worked mother had always kept them clean. A 


strange feeling of shame came over him as he ran 
to the back of the wagon. 

“Dad,” he whispered, seeing that his mother 
seemed asleep, “is thar a piece of soap handy you 
kin give me? I want ter wash my face and hands, 
they’re so awful dirty.” 





“‘Here’s some,” handing it out tohim. ‘What 
bee’s stung you, that fust time in your life you 
want to be clean ?” j 

“Well, a little gal tolt me her pa, Dr. Mayber- 
ry, what lives in that thar big brick house, is a 
fust-rate doctor, and he kin cure ma if I goes fur 
him. Maybe he wouldn’t come ef I went thar 
dirty.” 

“Maybe he won’t come whether you went there 
clean or dirty,” Allan Ross said, with the impa- 
tience of great trouble. ‘Them big-bugs don’t go 
no whar whar they can’t get fees.” 

“Tl try,” Nathan said, resolutely. “She tolt 
me I wos to say Lily sont me, and he’d come quick 
as winkin’.” 

When the grime was washed from his face, you 
saw what a clear-skinned, bright-eyed little fellow 
Nathan Ross was. He had a frank, winning face, 
white teeth and a smile which made him actually 
handsome. He started off at a run, which he 
kept up until he stood in front of the house where 
a horse and buggy were hitched. A gentleman 
was just coming out of the gate. 

‘Well, little fellow, what do you want?” he 
asked. ‘I don’t know your face; you must be a 
stranger hereabouts.” 

“We've jest come outer Texas. Our wagon is 
back there a piece. My ma she’s awful sick, and 
a little gal tolt me you wos a good doctor, and 
you’d come and see her when I tolt you Lily said 
you wos to come.” 

The gentleman laughed. 

“The saucy little minx! She’s forever picking 
up patients in the highways and byways. Very 
well, my little man. I must obey Lily, of course; 
and after I’ve seen a very sick patient, I’ll ride out 
to your camp. In half an hour I’ll be there.” 

He drove off, and Nathan sauntered back, be- 
lieving firmly that now he had a doctor, his mother 
would recover instantly. He had walked about 
half the distance when he saw in the middle of the 
road an immense black bull, pawing the ground, 
his shaggy head lowered, and uttering every now 
and then a deep, stifled roar which shook the 
ground. 





Nathan paused and eyed the animal critically. 
| Angry bulls were an every-day sight to him on 


| the Texas prairies, but he was surpriscd to meet) 

| ! 
Nathan watched her tripping away with a vague | one here, in what he thought the very centre of | 
little creature, Nathan thought, he had ever seen. pain at Lis heart. He was a very quick boy, and | civilization. 


***’Pears like that fellow’s awful mad,” he mut- 
tered. “I reckon I’d better give him a clear track, 
fur I don’t feel like skinnin’ up a tree this morn- 
in'.” 

He started on a circuitous route, but had not 
gone far when he heard the merry Voices of chil- 
dren, coming down the road. He knew they 
could not see the bull until they came right upon 
him, as the road took a sharp turn just at the 
point of danger. 

He pressed through the bushes, and saw at some 
little distance three or four girls, and among them 
the red cloak of his little 
friend of the morning. 

“O my Masters!” he 
cried aloud, “the bull will 
make arter that red thing 
sure as shootin’. Halloo, 
you, thar! turn back ! 
turn back !” 

The children heard him, 
and at that moment one 
of the number, looking 
down the road, caught a 
glimpse of the furious 
monster. He had turned, 
and his red eyes were 
glaring at them. 

Uttering scream after 
scream, the children fled, 
all but Lily, who, panic- 
stricken, felt her feet glued 
to the ground. She could 
noteven utteracry. With 
bounds like a deer, Na- 
than seized her as the bull 
made his charge. The 
boy’s Texas training stood 
him in good stead at that 
moment. 

He tore the red cloak 
from the child’s shoul- 
ders, and as the bull dash- 
ed upon them, threw it 
over his head. The infu- 
riated beast, completely 
blinded, dashed around 
madly. 

“Run, Lily! run!” Nathan cried; and half- 
dragging, half-carrying the almost insensible child, 
he ran towards the wagon. When they gained it, 
he stopped to breathe. 

“Don’t be scared,” he said, re-assuringly, “he 
can’t git at us here, nohow. We can jump in the 
wagon, and dad’s got a rifle that don’t miss. Look 
at him tearin’ down the road the other way. He’s 
arter the fellar wot threw the red thing over his 
head. I’m feared it’s clean spiled now,” apolo- 
getically, “but if I hadn’t done that, he’d have 
hooked you, sure.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” Lily sobbed, holding on 
tightly to her preserver. “It was too awful to see 
those big eyes just like blazin’ fire. Oh, you must 
be such a brave boy!” looking at him admiringly 
through her tears. ‘“‘Why, if your skin isn’t white, 
and I thought you was as black as a nigger!” 

A buggy drove up, unperceived by the excited 
children, and Dr. Mayberry jumped out. 

“Good Heavens, Lily! what are you doing 
there?” he cried. “Where is your cloak, and 
what are you crying about ?” 

With a cry of joy, Lily threw herself on her as- 
tonished father. and In spite of sobs, managed to 
make him understand the situation. 

“You are a brave boy,” he said, holding out his 
hand to Nathan. “I will speak to you after [ 
have seen your mother. Here, Lily, get in the 
buggy, and wrap up in the blanket. Your mother 
is in the wagon, I suppose?” and he made his 
way in the crowded vehicle. 

She was lying motionless as the doctor bent over 
her. His examination was very brief, and his 
eyes met the husband’s as he raised them. No 
words were spoken, but the doctor shook his head 
sadly. 

“I knowed it,” Allan said, hoarsely. ‘I knowed 
she wor death-struck yesterday. She’s been a 
good wife, and a good mother, and I s’pose the 
Lord saw her life was too hard, and He’s goin’ to 
take her. O Dorcas! Dorcas!” and he buried his 
face in the bed-clothes, and groaned with the re- 
pressed anguish of a strong man. 

Dr. Mayberry looked out and beckoned Nathan 
to him. 


“Go to your father,” he whispered. ‘You will 








soon be all he has.” 
He saw the look of agony in the boy’s face, but 
he noticed, too, that by a strony effort, he uttered 
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no outcry, but went quietly to his father’s side, 
and knelt by him, putting his arms round his 
neck. 

“T’ll take my little girl home,” said Dr. May- 
berry, ‘and return here immediately with help.” 

When he returned, the woman was dead, and the 
husband utterly prostrated by grief. Nathan, in 
a voice choked by sobs, was doing his best to 
soothe his father. 

“Now don’t take on so, dad. It’s hard on you, 
and it’s hard on me, too, but we’ve got to bear it.” 

“She kept talkin’ ’bout it’s bein’ New Year’s 
Day,” Allan Ross said, turning his blood-shot 
eyes on the doctor; “and she said we was to turn 
over a new leaf, and I was to give up liquor. It’s 
killed her, sir, I know, the hard work, and heart- 
break, and me a sot, and a brute half my time. 
I’m sober now, sir, and I want you to hear me 
swear on this poor dead hand that worked fur me 
to the last, that pison shall pass my lips sooner 
than liquor. She’s keepin’ her New Year in a bet- 
ter place, but she kin hear me, I know.” 

“A good resolution, my poor fellow,” Dr. May- 
berry said, kindly; “but I have something to say 
to you, and I want you to come home with me. 
Here come two kind neighbors, excellent women, 
who will perform the last offices for your wife. 
Come now.” 

The business must have been of some impor- 
tance, for it was an hour before they came from 
the doctor’s study. 

“J will do a good part by the boy,” Dr. May- 
berry said. “My wife and I owe him a debt of 
gratitude for saving my only child’s life. Besides, 
I have been struck by his self-command and 
thoughtfulness to-day. There is a great deal in 
him.” 

So Nathan stayed behind when his father started 
for Mississippi the next day. He stayed reluct- 
antly, and hid in the woods all day, after parting 
with his father. ‘To that warm, faithful little 
heart, the poverty shared with the parent he loved 
was better than all the luxury of his new home. 

But he came back to the house that evening, 
very pale and grave, but neither sullen nor tearful. 

I have no space to follow up his life after that 
New Year’s Day. His father kept the pledge 
taken on his dead wife’s hand, and was blessed 
with a full measure of prosperity. 

Nathan Ross is a very successful lawyer, a grave, 
thoughtful man, with all the marked characteris- 
tics of his boyhood. But he has what people call 
a New Year’s Day he goes 
among the poor and sorrowful with gifts, and he 
raises his hat, and cries out, “Happy New Year,” 
to the filthiest beggar he meets. 


“crank.” Every 
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TOO SMART. 


“T never saw such a boy in all the days of my life!” 


wailed the Widow Peters to her maiden sister, Miss 
Sally Grant. 


I he 


answered the thin, prim maiden 


“Why, Sophrony! thought couldn't do no 

wrong in your eyes!” 

lady, with a sarcastic accent. 
“Well, sister, he’s all I’ve got. 


my life by him since Jehiel died; I haven't crossed 


I'm sure I have set 





him anyway, nor denied hima thing. But he’s always 


, hr | 
in some mischief or other, and he scares me most to | 


death, and my poor nerves are a’most worn out.” 
“Well, Sophrony, there aint but one thing to be did 
You've kep’ 


him rolled up in cotton-wool, so to speak, all his days; 


with him: send him right off to school. 


and now he’s bigger, natur’ crops out. "Taint no use 


keepin’ him to hum, never lettin’ on him go alone, nor 
with other boys. When it says in Seripter that it isn’t 
good for man to be alone, I expect it’s a gener’! prin- 
ciple; don’t altogether mean marryin’ an’ givin’ in 
marriage. Let him go with other boys, and find 
out his own measure; that’s the best for him.” 

Here aloud sound of objurgation was heard, pro 
ceeding from upstairs, the tones of Ann Eliza Broome, 
the “help,” commonly called ‘‘ Analyzer,” as near as 
letters can spell the sound, mingling with the shrill 
young voice of Robby. 

“Dll skin ye alive, you little besom! I don’t care if 
your ma sneaks ye under her apern or not; you knowed 
better!” 

“You don’t read the newspapers a mite, or you'd 
know oiled floors is all the fashion; an’ oiled wood 
work, too. Ask ma! An’ I guess I’m a-goin’ to fix my 
e 1? | 


own ma’s hous 

“There!” shrieked Analyzer, as she made a tri 
umphant entry into the sitting-room, dragging Robby 
by the collar down the stair-case from whence this | 
short and pungent colloquy had been heard. 

“There's a reg’lar little besom for ye, Mis’ Peters! If } 
he aint pretty well along in ‘niquity fora boy 'Ull be 
I'd | 
jest got the carpet took up in the front charmber, and | 


ten year old come Monday, then I don't know it! 


flung out o’ winder for to whip it, and the furnitoor | 
moved out and the floor swep’ up so’s't I could mop it 


out, and I'd gone down sullar after my mop, when lo 
you! A-comin’ upstairs I see my master with one of 
the dish-towels and a pan o’ kerosene ile a-swabbin’ 
up the floor and where them walls is ceiled up to 
the chair-rail, with kerosene ile! I was beat! 

“He's the biggest little hector I ever see! He'd 
spile the patience o’ Job, and I can’t stan’ it no more, 
He eats up the cookies ’most afore I can get ’em baked, 
and ‘lection cake likewise, so’t when company comes 
in there aint hide nor hair left for ‘em no time, and”’— 

“Well, be calm, Analyzy,” said Mise Sally, who was 
a power in the house of her weak, nervous sister, 
though she had only lately come to live with her. 

“I guess Mis’ Peters will fin’lly send Robby to 
school.” 

“I wish’t to the land she would! I’m tuckered out 
with him; it takes boys to shake boys down to be 8o's’t 
you can live with ’em anyhow, onless there’s men-folks 
around; a man’s about the handiest thing to have in a 
house there is, anyway.” 

“There wouldn’t be no men though if there wa’n’t 
no boys, Analyzy,” meekly suggested Mrs. Peters. 





“That’s so! It’s a sing’lar dispensation of Provi- | glared on every side, the startled boys saw, propped 


dence, but so ‘tis; jest like apples. When they’re 
small they aint fit for nothin’; but let ’em get their 
size and ripen up, and they’re about the best the’ is. 
It’s so with boys. I have faith to b’lieve it’s so best 
becos so tis; but I can’t see into it.” 

Ann Eliza’s black eyes snapped and her crisp black 
hair seemed to curl up tighter as she uttered her opin- 
ions so glibly, brandishing her mop for emphasis; and 
when she retired to her hard task of wiping and wash- 
ing off the liberal wash of kerosene to which Robby 
had treated the “spar’ charmber,” Mrs. Peters said, 
wish a heavy sigh,— 

“Well, Sally, I s’pose he’ll have to go.” 

So to school Robby went, and being very bright as 
well as lively, soon had his own class about him. 

He learned his lessons with an ease, and recited them 
with a fluency, that would have put him at the head of 
all his classes, if he had only behaved himself in other 
matters; but not only did he torment the master and 
the big boys, but he invented such new and ingenious 
pieces of annoyance that he soon lost his own name, 
which the boys had roughened into “Bob,” and was 
called “Smarty” by them all. 

The big boys tet him alone, and the good boys kept 
out of his way; he was like a wasp, that only other 
wasps consort with, and if he did not break his bones 
or his neck, or get drowned or burnt, every week of 
his life, it was, as the Scotch proverb says, “Mair by 
guid luck than guid guidance.” 

Or, as Analyzy insisted, because ‘Them that’s born 
to be hanged won’t never die no other way.” 


But the pitcher that goes too often to the well will 





get broken at last; and “Smarty”? was at length too 
smart for his own good. In rambling all over the 
woods and hills about his native village, he found, one 
day, in company with some other boys, a small hole, 
about three feet high and two feet wide, among some 
rocks on the side of Crow Mountain, and forthwith 
dared them to explore it. Not one of the boys would 
go in first. 

“Try it yourself, Smarty. You found it,” said Jim 
Allen. “All the folks in books, when they come acrost 
such places, go ahead; they hev to mostly, cos there 
aint nobody else along, and here's three on us ready to 
I b’lieve 


pull ye out, if there’s a bear comes along. 
you're afraid.” 

““'N’ L know you're a fool, Jim Allen. I wanted to 
see if any of you fellers had grit enough to start down 
there. I knowed you hadn’t, but I wouldn’t be certain 
You’re all afraid, the hull lot of you! Fraid 


sure. 





cate! Ho, here goes! 

And Smarty went head-first right into the narrow | 
hole on his hands and knees, scraping his elbows, tear- | 
ing his clothes, scratching his legs and hands, but de- 
termined to find the ebd of this mysterious passage. 


As he went along, the way grew narrower; and once, 
incautiously raising his head, he bumped it so hard 
against the roof, much lower than at the entrance, that 
he fell forward and hit his nose so violently that the 
and hands. But 
bumping a boy’s nose counts for nothing in an exploit 
like this, and directly he felt rather than saw that the 
walls about him receded, the roof was not so near; and 


hot blood ran down over his face 


cautiously rising to his feet, there seemed to open be- 
Of course, he had matches in 
his pocket; and after half-a-dozen broke off, or missed 
fire, the last one spluttered and blazed up long enough 


fore him adim space. 


for him to perceive a spacious cavern, which he dared 
not explore further in the darkness that followed. 

A pretty-looking object he was when he emerged! 
His clothes were dirty, torn, and all stained with blood, 
his face streaming with the scarlet fluid, and his nose 
The boys hailed him with shouts of 
laughter, soon subdued into breathless interest as, with 


swollen already 


open mouths and wide eyes, they pressed closer and 
closer to hear about this wondrous cave. 
queried Jim Allen. 


“No bears nor nothin’? 


against a rock-ledge, a white and grinning skull sup- 
ported by its ghastly skeleton, staring hollow-eyed at 
these intruders on his tomb. 

Everett Green uttered a frantic howl—he thought 
those ‘‘cavernous eyes” were fixed on him with wrath 
—and made for the entrance; a panic seized the other 
three; none of them had ever seen a skeleton before, 
but Smarty had once found a picture of one in a book 
of his mother’s, and there was an element of reality to 
add to his terror. 

They crowded into the narrow passage pell-mell, but 
they had forgotten that fire implies smoke, and the only 
outlet for it was that which they too must use; it was 
like struggling up a chimney when the fire smoulders 
heavily beneath. 

Boys are hard to kill, but this was almost enough to 
choke them, and poor Smarty, who had, indeed, ‘‘Je- 
hiel’s lungs—dreadful weakly,’”’ was only about half- 
through when he became utterly senseless. 


Luckily Jim Allen was behind him, and could squeeze | 


over the little fellow’s prostrate body and by main 


strength pulk him along; stumbling, choking, terrified | 


himself, but manly and considerate enough to save his 
comrade. 
how to get to the air, and lay rolling on the ferns, 
gasping and sputtering, when Jim appeared, black in 
the face, dragging after him the limp shape of poor 
Smarty. 


“Cut along quick, Tommy Holmes!” Jim gasped; | 


“run to Dr. Sweet’s, fetch him up here quicker’n light- 
nin’! tell him Smarty’s dead or dyin’, or awful bad, 
anyhow.” 

Tommy left the group at once; he believed Jim’s 
statement, for he saw with his own eyes the slender 
thread of bright blood oozing from Smarty’s lips, and 
trickling down his pallid face. 


Luckily he found the doctor half-way, plodding up | 


the hill-side in his gig, and when the good man had 
lifted the boy in and driven off with him in his arms, 
for he himself filled the small perch of the open gig 
fully, the other boys took their way slowly and sadly 
towards the village. 

“He wasn’t 80 smart as common this time,’’ was 
Tommy Holmes’ comment on the whole affair. 

So Robby lost his nickname, for when he came back 
to school a year after, pale and quiet, he behaved as 
became a boy who had burst a blood-vessel and been 
at the brink of death, and he put his surplus energies 
into his studies and needful recreations. 

Rose TERRY COOKE. 
+> 


THE TRUE GOLD. 


We strive for gold and let the good 
Within us perish and decay; 

A bauble oft in vain pursued, 
We let the true gold melt away. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 
CAST AWAY IN JAPAN. 
By ©. A. Stephens, 
In FivE NumBERs.—No. V. 


Morning had come at last. Down at the place of ex- 
ecution Barzy could discern the laborers digging the 
fatal trench. With shut teeth he sat in his cage wait- 


ing for the dismal sound of the great prison bell which | 
| would toll the hour of the daily execution. 


| mined to resist such an ignominious death, and die, 


since die he must, like a brave, indomitable son of his 
far-off native land. 
At length, the dull boom of the bell broke on the 


Everett and Tommy thought of nothing but | 


He deter- | 


closely-cropped hair, dressed each in a short robe of 
some purple stuff. There were with him, also, three 
youthful officers in uniform, with elegantly ornamented 
sword-belts. 

From their dress and appearance, Barzy judged 
them to be persons of higher rank than any whom he 
had seen thus far. To one of the young officers much 
respect was paid; and indeed, he may have been the 
son of the Tycoon himself. 

The old official approached the cage and contemplat- 
ed Barzy for some moments; his hair was white, but 
his eyes were gray, and not black, like those of most 
Japanese. 

When he turned and spoke with the young men, the 
American caught the word “Ingleese”’ several times. 

Thinking that he meant to tell the others that he, 
Barziilai Berry, was an Englishman, our young fellow- 
countryman at once corrected his error. 

“T am not English; I am an American!” he ex- 
claimed, in a loud, full voice. 

They seemed astonished that he had spoken, and 
withdrew for private conversation. 

But in the course of an hour or two they all came 
back. Several guards and a coolie came with them, 
and brought a huge basket filled with a variety of 
articles. Cushions were brought out and spread on the 
floor, and a kind of divan was arranged in front of the 
cage. Upon this both the old official and his young 
friends seated themselves. 

These proceedings Barzy had watched with undis- 
guised curiosity. 

‘*‘What can be coming next?” he muttered to him- 
self. Nor was he much enlightened when one of the 
guards took a finger-ring from the box and said, inter- 
rogatively ,— 

“Ingleese, hei? Es kurmu risi, no?” or words 
| which sounded like these to Barzy’s ears. 

Barzy, who did not comprehend, exclaimed, ‘Not 
English! American.” 

Then there was much animated talk on the divan, 
after which the attendant repeated his question to Bar- 
zy, only substituting the word ‘‘American” for ‘In- 
gleese.”’ 

But it was not for some little time that Barzy under- 
stood that they wished him to give the English names 
of the articles displayed, and that these young men in 
reality constituted a class for the study of the English 
language. 

When he did grasp the situation, he was not slow to 
turn the matter to his own advantage; he refused to 
say a word, and only pointed to his mouth and made a 
dumb show of hunger. 

Rice, cakes, curry and saki were at once brought, 
and again our sailor knew what it was to taste good 
food. 

His class waited in dignified silence for him to finish 
his refreshments; then the questions were renewed. 

In response Barzy now answered ring—book—knife 
—sword—nail—coat — trousers—nose—eye — ear, etc., 
etc., as each of these articles, or members, was pointed 
at. 

The young men wrote down carefully each reply- 
word on tablets in Japanese characters, frequently 
| calling upon him to repeat his answer again and again, 
that they might get the exact sound. 

When many names of things had been taken down, 
these pupils in English turned their attention to verbs. 
| When they made a motion, Barzy told them what was 
the English of it, and thus they learned the words 
strike, beat, see, speak, eat, taste, take, and many oth- 
ers. Ina word, our young friend suddenly found him- 
self transformed from a convict to a schoolmaster! 

} After a rather long session, the gigantic carrier, who 





| | hea , anifeati Sandie . 
foggy air, and the prisoners raised that melancholy | had sat by manifesting no interest in the lesson, was 


“Not a bear, sir. I should ha’ seen their eyes a-glar- | 


in’, folks always do.” 

“Well, mabbe you didn’t get fur enough in; how 
d’ye know the’ wa’n’t another passage to another cave ? 
how d’ye know but what the’ was a wild cat thar fast 
asleep, hey?" queried Everett Green, a boy with a 
troublesome imagination. 

“I bet a cent tho’ wa’n’t no cave anyhow!” inter 
posed Tommy Holmes, as persistent a doubter as 
“You got 
to th’ en 1, ’nd stood up, and got skeered, 80 you jest 
come back to play it on us!”* 

“You're a noodle, Tommy Holmes! and I always 
knowed it. I don't care a copper if you b’lieve it or 
you don’t b'lieve it; but I’ve got a real good plan, and 
that is to come next Sat’day—we can tell the place real 
easy. There's that pepperidge tree close to ‘t and that 
whitish rock. 
know, for I can see the caows; there’s Bess, and Red, 


doubting Thomas himself, his name-giver. 


You can see it from our hill-pastur, I 


and old Clover. 

“Well, let's come a Sat'day, and fetch a lot of white- 
pine splinters, and a bag o’ shavin’s, and there’s lots o’ 
pine cones right round here; we can fetch a old bag for 
them, and let's make a fire in the inside there, and see 
what the’ is in there, anyway.” 

‘Let's come right off after dinner,” said Everett, 
eagerly. **‘We might come acrost somethin’ real splen- 
did: what if we should find a gold mine! I tell you 
that would be scrumptious now, wouldn't it?” 


“So they went off, discussing in boy-fashion all the 


| possibilities, and promptly re-assembled on the next 


Saturday with their means and appliances. 

One by one they wriggled down the slanting path, 
and arrived at the cave, having dragged their fagot of 
large pine splinters, their bag of cones and one of 
shavings after them, all somewhat demoralized by the 
process, but all there. Bob had the forethought to 
bring with him a short bit of tallow candle, and by its 
dim glimmer they proceeded at once to make their fire. 

The heap of shavings and pine-cones burnt like tin- 
der, and when the splinters of pine caught, a rich red 
flame roared up to the cavern roof and lit its damp 
sides till they could see all about them. It was a high, 
irregular cave; the result of sor.e long-ago convulsion 
of nature that had piled great boulders together and 
left this vast niche between them, all of whose loop- 
holes and outlets were ages ago choked with fallen 
trees and drifting earth, till ite only outlet now was 
that by which the boys had entered. 

But they were not the first discoverers: some sick or 
wounded Indian had known of this shelter long before 


| 





wail in anticipation of the dreadful scene which was | 


to follow. 

The platoon of soldiers and guards marched in, and 
the two prisoners next to Barzy’s cage were manacled 
to the beam. Then came two smiths with their queer 


} hammers, who knocked out the staples from the post 


where the great wrestler was chained, and to Barzy’s 
surprise, riveted them into the sills of his cage—thus 
fastening the two prisoners together. 

Ten other convicts were then fastened to the beam 
alongside the first two. The soldiers and guards, hard- 


ened and brutalized by their duty, jested and jeered at | 
the poor wretches. The convicts themselves took their | 


places with a stolid resignation. 

When the detail was complete, the wrestler, in com- 
pliance with an order from an officer who had come in 
a kango, took up the cage and followed the detachment 
out toward the place of execution. This latter officer, 
coming alongside the cage, made a sign to the Ameri- 
can and spoke some words, which, of course, Barzy 
did not understand; but the tone in which they were 
spoken seemed designed, he thought, to reassure him, 
or allay his fears. 

For the first time now in two days hope rose a very 
little in his heart. Yet they were all proceeding on- 
ward toward the place of execution, and immediately 
on arriving at the new trench, the slaughter of the con- 
victs attached to the beam began. 

With a mind strangely moved by hope, fear and des- 
peration, Barzy, whose cage had been set down a few 
yards in the background, watched the execution and 
waited for he knew not what. 

But no sooner had the last of the twelve heads been 
cut off and tumbled into the trench, than the officer 
who had command of the detail of soldiers ordered 
the cage to be taken up again. 

The whole party marched out of the prison grounds, 
and proceeded for an hour or more along the highway, 
to a temple on an eminence overlooking the city. 

The giant, still chained to the cage, bore it into a 
great atrium, or hall, very lofty, with the ceiling and 
rafter-beams of elaborately carved dark wood. Ona 
stone pedestal upon one side, near a row of grotesque 
statues, the cage was set down and the soldiers marched 
out. 

An hour or more passed. Judging from the sounds, 
Barzy conjectured that some species of temple service 
was in progress in another part of the great building. 

Knowing nothing whatever of Buddhist doctrines, 
he now feared that he had been kept for a sacrifice to 
the pagan deities. Bells of musical tones struck at in- 
tervals; gongs sounded, and an instrument like a flute 
was played at times. 

At length, an aged official, or priest, in a silken robe 
of yellow and black, with many emblems hanging by 


| ordered to take up the cage. Barzy was borne out of 
the temple and through the yard toa great stone build- 
| ing, with white-washed walls and heavy bronze doors. 
| He was not allowed quarters upon the first floor of 
| this edifice. The cage was carried up a long ladder 
and set upon the second floor. The only means of exit 

| was by the ladder; and a heavy trap-door closed the 

| hole in the floor through which he had ascended. 

Two smiths came up and freed the giant from the 
cage. All then withdrew, and pulling down the trap- 
| door, left Barzy alone in his cage, the sole occupant of 
the great lonely loft, into which the light came but 
faintly through two heavily barred windows, high in 
the gables and clouded with cobwebs. 

But he had been abundantly supplied with food, and 
relieved from the miseries and forebodings of his pris- 
on experience, he soon fell asleep. 

Next day, after the ringing of bells had announced 
the close of the temple service, two guards and the 
brawny sakanjee made their appearance. The cage 
was once more carried below and into the temple 
again, and the lesson in English was resumed. 

But the young sailor grew tired of their numberless 
questions. He had no pride in becoming a pedagogue ; 
besides, he distrusted their motives for finding out the 
English names of things. At length he refused to an- 
swer, and when pressed, gave incorrect answers. 

The Japanese did not discover the difference for a 
time. But the deception was revealed when a fan hav- 
ing been shown him, and the English name demanded, 
he said pig. 

For it happened that a small pig had previously been 
pointed out to him, and that he had given the correct 
name. The young officers were very angry at being 
thus deceived. They at once summoned three or four 
minor officials, one of whom brought a brazier and 
three long jron rods. 

While Barzy looked on with growing apprehension 
at these proceedings, a fire was kindled in the brazier 
and three irons put to heat in it, after a fashion which 
left no doubt of the intention of his pupils. 

When the ends of the rods were cherry red, the fan 
was again held up and its English name asked for. 
Thinking it was no longer safe to trifle with scholars 
so well equipped for making it hot for their schoolmas- 
ter, Barzy gave the right name. 

But this did not suffice. For, having given a differ- 
ent answer before, the Japanese were now uncertain 
whether or not the American was still deceiving them. 

At a sign from the highest in rank of the young offi- 
cers, the three functionaries who had charge of the 
brazier drew out the irons and thrust the heated 
points into the cage. 

Barzy could not well dodge more than one at once. 
He bounded and leaped from side to side. But they 





they were born, and perhaps driven by his enemies | gold chains upon his breast, entered the hall accompa- | prodded him badly, burned numerous holes through 





had sought it to die, for as the flame leaped up and | nied by three young men, students, perhaps, with his clothing, avd gave him several painful punches. 
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His shrieks of pain made the temple resound. The 
seven Japanese sat grimly watching him, and did not 
even smile. The punishment did not cease till a very 
severe lesson had been burned into our fellow-country- 
man. The study of English was then resumed as be- 
fore. 

But, distrustful now of his answers the previous 
day, they went again over the names of all the nouns 
and verbs which he had given them. In answer to the 
signs which he had then interpreted with the verbs 
strike and thrust, he now, having forgotten his previous 
answers, gave the synonymous verbs deat and stab. 

As these replies did not agree with those noted on 
their tablets, the irons were twice again used upon him, 
in each case with painful effect. So that in the end, 
the young sailor had good reason to regret his trick— 
as most tricksters do. 

He found that in the school which he was now teach- 
ing, punishment fell on the teacher instead of the pu- 
piis; in short, that the teacher must behave himself in 
a most exemplary manner, or his skin would smart for 
it. : 

After a session of three or four hours, he was again 
carried back into the upper story of the kura, cr stone 
house, and shut up there as before. Food was trought 
him, however, in plentiful quantities and of good qual. 
ity. 

This kind of service went on for a week or more; 
and the class entered upon simple English sentences, 
thus: 

A picture would be shown to Barzy, representing, 
for example, a dog running, or a man eating rice. 
Barzy would then pronounce slowly the words, “The 
dog runs,” or “The man eats rice,’’ being extremely 
careful to get it right, and always to give the same an- 
swer to the same picture, for very good reasons: near 
by stood the brazier with its array of disciplinary irons, 
as a reminder, probably. 

All these sentences were at once written down and 
the slips affixed to the pictures. Thus the Japanese 
studied English. 

But the loneliness ard silence of the kura loft grew 
very oppressive and irksome. To be shut up in the 
cage was bad cnough, even in the open air; but the 
gloom of that dark loft added greatly to the misery of 
his continement. 

The long, dark nights .cemed endless. 
achieved a partial liberation. 

The covered top of the cage had grown somewhat 
ricketty from the journey and the rough battering it 
had from time to time suffered. Barzy contrived to 
loosen and pry up two of the deal strips which had 
been riveted to the framework on the top. By remov- 
ing these he made a hole through which he could climb. 

Oh, what a comfort and relief it was to his neck and 
back to be able to stand erect, throw back his shoul- 
ders and draw a full, deep breath! 

He tiptoed about the loft, climbed up to the dusty 
window, and although in almost total darkness, spent 
a supremely happy night. 

At dawn he crept back into the cage and drew down 
the top strips so carefully that the opening was not 
discovered, even when the cage was daily carried down 
into the temple. 

Instead of dreading the black, silent nights, Barzy 
now longed for night to come, that he might get out of 
the cage and range about the loft. Soon he did not 
scruple to get out in the afternoon—after his food had 
been brought. 

From the high window, he could look out on the roof 
of the temple and see the pagoda-shaped towers, spark- 
ling with gilded vanes. 

Between the kura and the temple stood a great pine 
tree with broad branches. Barzy could hear the 
boughs brush the roof over his head when the wind 
blew; and from the window he could see that its far- 
ther limbs overhung a part of the temple. 

This suggested to him the idea of getting out on the 
roof and crossing over to the roof of the temple, for a 
lark, even if he did not seek to‘escape. He had begun 
to fear that escape was impossi!le. 

Accordingly, he set at work one afternoon to dig | 
through the roof, in one of the dark corners. He had 
first to penetrate a covering of deals, matched together. 

These were covered on the outside with a peculiar 
kind of earthen tiles, which also matched, or rather, 
were interlocked one upon another. Standing upon his 
cage he worked a hole up through them. 

Having accomplished this, he was astonished to find 
that this first roof was overlaid by a second one, with 
not more than two or three feet of open space between 
them. He got out on the inner roof, however, and 
worked his way along between the two to the gable- 
end of the building. 

It was evening by this time; and the temple-yard be- 
ing secluded and still, he crept up on the upper roof, 
whence he took a long look off upon the lighted city. 

Being a trained sailor and used to climbing aloft, he 
clambered from the roof into the pine tree, and thence 
crossed to the temple-roof, where he amused himeelf 
until past midnight, prowling about among the cats 
and reconnoitring the lofty towers and bells. 

But he took good care to get back into the kura and 
be safely within his cage before daybreak. The hole 
in the roof, too, he carefully filled with the deals which 
he had removed. When the sakanjee came up for him 
in the forenoon, he was soundly asleep. 

But the next afternoon he came near being caught. 
He had but just got out of his cage for a peep from the 
window, when to his horror, he heard some one com- 


At length he 


So dear is liberty. 








ing up the ladder leading into the loft. 

Springing down as ‘or dear life, he got upon the 
door and, seizing a strip of plank which chanced to be 
lying loose, he stood this as a prop between the door 
and the roof over it. 

The door was tried and violently lifted at several 
times. Finding it fast, the attendants then went down 
again after tools, as Barzy supposed they would do. 
He instantly made for his cage, got in and replaced the 
loosened rivets in the top strips. 

Soon the attendants, and with them the sakanjee, 
came up and, with needlessly heavy blows, knocked 
open the trap-door. They seemed somewhat aston- 
ished that it gave way so easily; they examined it at- 
tentively and bestowed some rather suspicious glances 
upon Barzy, who now sat demurely in his cage. 

But the trick was not discovered. It turned out, 
moreover, that the American was merely wanted for 
an extra session of teaching down stairs in the temple. 
He was more cautious after this adventure. 

One of the vanes on the highest tower of the temple 


form of an enormous fish, six or seven feet in length. 
The scales upon it Barzy felt sure, from the rich yellow 
glint, were of gold. 

Next night, equipped with the Japanese razor, which 
he had hidden in the floor of the cage, he set off from 
the kura loft, on a fishing excursion. 

Not without considerable difficulty, he climbed up 
to the summit of the tower, and thence “shinned” up 
the post which bore the vane on its top. 

Holding fast with one hand, he then fell to work to 
hack off a scale, with the razor, in the other. It was 
laborious business; for the scales were as large over as 
the top of a tea-cup and riveted to the sides of the fish 
with bronze or copper nails. 

They were of pure gold, weighing from two to three 
ounces each. With great labor he sawed off three that 
night; and, after having made good his retreat into the 
cage, he secreted them in the quilted lining of his 
jacket. 

The damage to the fish ‘was, as he saw next day, 
scarcely visible from the loft window, for the tower 
rose to a height of nearly a hundred feet above the roof 
of the kura. 

During the next fortnight, he made several further 
visits to the top of the tower, and secured fish-scales to 
the amount of three or four pounds weight—as much, 





indeed, as he dared attempt to hide in his clothes. 

Reluctantly, then, he ceased his piscatorial opera- 
tions. Not many days after, he saw a number of 
workmen ascending with great care and difficulty to 
examine the mischief. 

It was repaired during the week; and whoever may | 
have been suspected, or punished, for the bold rob- 
bery, no suspicion appeared to attach itself to the | 
American. 


not a little, and he determined if a foreign vessel ap- 
peared in the bay, to escape off to her at all hazards. 

Every day he went up into the loft to look for ships. 
He cut a rope from one of the coils of cordage, knotted 
it in loops, and laid it out ready for an attempt to 
escape from the upper window, whenever he desired 
to do so. 

But he was less active here than at the temple kura, 
for a kind of intermittent fever came on every after- 
noon, and burned in his veins until past midnight. 

After he had been immured here for three or four 
weeks, he was awakened one night by the loud ringing 
of the bells in the town. 

This alarm was immediately followed by great shout- 
ing and confusion outside. Barzy dared not for some 
time leave his cage, fearing that the guards might enter 
the kura. 

But soon a roaring and crackling came to his ears; 
and he at once knew that a fire was raging without. 
In much alarm, he left the cage and went into the loft. 

From the window a terrific spectacle presented it- 
self. On all sides the extensive store-sheds and several 


entire streets of houses and stores were on fire. The 
kura, in fact, stood in a sea of flames. 
The Japanese firemen clustering around their 


gaudy-colored standards, were vainly attempting to ex- 
tinguish the fire by throwing water from their hand- 
engines, or to prevent its spread by pulling down all 
the surrounding buildings. 

Afraid lest the kura itself should take fire, and that 
he might be burned up with it, the young sailor hastily 
brought up his rope and made one end of it fast to a 
beam. 

Then smashing the window, he swung himself down 
to the street and, although nearly choked by the smoke, 
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Nor, indeed, were any of his nocturnal excursions | 
over the roofs ever detected, during a period of five 
weeks or more that he had his quarters in the kura loft 
and taught school in the temple. 


A Conflagration. Barzy’s Escape to the Dutch, 


Without warning, one day during the sixth week of 
his labors as pedagogue, the cage, instead of being 
taken back to the loft of the kura, was attached to 
carry-poles and put on the shoulders of four stalwart 
coolies, who set off with it under the charge of seven 
soldiers and an officer. 

The big sakanjee was no longer employed as his 
bearer. They left the temple and set off along a high- 
way, first through the suburbs of the city, then across 
the country in a southerly direction, stopping at yadoyas 
over night and for food. 

The officer in charge, more considerate than some of 
Barzy’s former custodians, provided abundant rice, 
curry and saki for his captive. 

They went on for four days, then crossed a strait, or 
arm of the sea, in an oddly rigged junk, the strangest 
vessel which the young sailor had ever seen. Landing 
on the southern shore, after a voyage of a few hours, 
they resumed their journey, and three days later 
reached a large town situated on the salt water. 

The squad having the American in charge marched 
past long lines of sheds painted yellow, and finally de- 
livered the captive into the custody of two officers. 
He was placed in the dark basement of a large govern- 
ment kura, or warehouse. 

The walls of this building, like those of the kura at 
the temple, were of stone, or brick, enormously thick, 
with doors of bronze. The basement was damp, and 
in it were stored great quantities of salted fish, oil, and 
cordage, the odor from which was most unpleasant. 

Once a day, a coolie, accompanied by an officer, came 
in, bringing food. Otherwise, the poor fellow’s con- 
finement was solitary. 

But he soon availed himself of the weak place in the 
roof of the cage to get out and move about the interior 
of the kura; and by means of the ladders and trap- 
doors, he ascended to the upper story, from one of the 
little windows of which there was a fine view of the 
bay and the harbor. 

This seaport was Nagasaki. Down by the water, on 
the right-hand side of the bay, Barzy perceived a row 
of buildings which, from their pane-glass windows and 
roofs, he judged were not Japanese structures. 

But he knew nothing then of the Dutch colony, which 
had long been the only commercial foothold of Euro- 


made his escape into a back street, in the rear of the 
kura. 

The crowd, wild with excitement and intent on view- 
ing the fire, gave no heed to him, and for some time he 
mingled with the people and watched, with sympathet- 
ic interest, the efforts of the firemen. 

At length, his attention was attracted totwo men 
dressed like Americans but for their high, bell-crowned 
hats, who stood in a side street observing the fire. Te 
recognized them at once as beings like himself, and 
kept them in sight. When they turned away, he fol- 
lowed them at a distance and unseen. 

After a long walk, they entered, at a gateway, a wall 
surrounding a number of buildings near the harbor, 
and locked the gate behind them. 

Barzy waited outside fora few minutes. Then he 
scaled the wall, and going to one of the buildings with- 
in which he saw a light, knocked at the door. 

After a short delay, one of the men whom he had 
followed came to the door, opened a little slide and 
looked out. 

Barzy humbly entreated admittance. The man did 
not reply, but after a steadfast look in his face, called 
three others, one of whom spoke a little English. This 
latter person demanded who he was. 

Barzy narrated in brief the circumstances of his 
shipwreck. 

For some time they refused to let him enter. The 
one who spoke a little English gave him to understand 
that their receiving him would get them into trouble 
with the Japanese. 

But Barzy continued to entreat them, and at last dis- 
played a part of his gold, which he offered them if 
they would admit him and assist him te escape. 

Finally, very reluctantly, the wary Dutchmen al- 
lowed him to come in. They concealed him in an in- 
ner apartment of the building, from which they never 
allowed him to step forth during a sojourn of two 
months with them. 

Then a Dutch brig, the Waardemar, arrived at Nag- 
asaki from Java. . 

When this vessel was to sail on her return voyage, 
three weeks later, the hospitable Dutchmen conveyed 
him on board her after dark one night, having taken 
from him all but two of his fish-scales. 

On the Waardemar Barzy served as a sailor during 
the voyage down to Batavia; and from that port, two 
months later, he shipped on board an English whaler, 

The Lombard. 

Thenceforward he followed the seas, and at the time 








particularly attracted Barzy’s attention. It was in the 


peans in Japan; yet the sight of the sea cheered him 


of the writer’s conversations with him, last year, was 
mate of a whale-ship. 








He has never returned home, and never heard any- 
thing from his family in Massachusetts. But I have 
thought his narrative interesting as that of the first 
American “‘tourist’’ in Japan, and as showing the im- 
mense changes which have taken place in that country 
since 1850. 

Now, an American ora European is as welcome in 
Japan as he is in any other country. 





CONTENT. 


A little bird must be resigned 
To master but a feeble chime, 
And tropic flowers are not entwined 
Among the moss of northern clime; 
And I must be content forsooth,— 
My discontent availeth nought— 
To sail where channels ripple smooth, 
Till Justice weds the cause of Thought. 
W. A. TAYLOR. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE STREETS OF ATHENS. 

The story is told of old Ulysses, that after an ab- 
sence of twenty years from his home, he was borne by 
the Pheeacians across the seas, and placed while asleep 
on the shore of his native island. 

Let us try to believe that we, either by the Pha. 
cians, or by the means of some magic carpet, have 
been transported across the seas in the night, and have 
waked up in the old city of Athens. 

It is a strange cry that breaks our slumbers. “Gala! 
gala!” says the voice, and we rush to the window to 
see what sight awaits us, when, to our disappointment, 
we behold a modern milk-cart, and conclude that “gala” 
must be the Greek word for milk, and this must be the 
milkman’s cry. 

Scarcely have we made this new discovery, before 
the words “Selapi zesto! selapi zesto!” fall on our 
ear, and we wonder what this “‘selapi zesto,”” which 
some one is carrying about ina tin pail, can be. We 
find on inquiry that it is a warm drink made of some- 
thing like arrowroot, and that the Greeks are very fond 
of it, and often take it before rising in the morning. 

As we sit at our breakfast of coffee, rolls and wild 
honey from Mount Hymettus, the sound of fife and 
drum arouses our curiosity, and we learn that the royal 
guard is being changed. 

It is necessary everywhere to guard kings and queens, 
you know, and 80 acertain number of soldiers stand 
about the palace for a certain length of time, and then 
are relieved by others. 

And now, after breakfast, we start out on an explor 
ing expedition through the streets of this interesting 
old city. 

The sun shines out warm and bright, the soft air 
flcats in from the sea, and we forget that it is only 
February, and that the hills at home may be lying deep 
under the winter snow. 

As we walk along the well-paved streets, and look 
at the fine stone and marble houses in the new part of 
the city, we forget also that we are out of New York 
or Boston, until a donkey, laden with panniers of fruits 
or vegetables, or covered all over with brush-wood, 
appears upon the scene, and then we wake up to the 
fact that this isa country where the traftic is carried 
on by donkey-lines, instead of express-lines. The don- 
keys and their drivers stop in front of the doors, and 
the housewives supply themselves for the day, or per- 
haps the donkeys do not deposit their burdens till they 
reach the general market. 

Let us take a walk first in Hermes Street, which is 
one of the principal business thoroughfares of the city, 
and on our way we will pass the king’s palace. 

It is a great, square, brown, stuccoed building so very 
bare and ugly that I am sure you and I would never be 
tempted to become King or Queen of Greece for the 
sake of living there. ‘There is nothing to be seen save 
the dusty plot in front, and the few soldiers on guard, 
80 we pass through a small park, and find ourselves at 
the opening of Hermes Street, the Broadway of Athens. 

It was very appropriate to name this street after the 
old god Hermes, for he was the patron of merchants, 
and here is where the merchants have a large part of 
their finest stores. 

Many of them look like those we see in America. 
Here are dry-goods stores, and millinery establish. 
ments, and jewelry shops, where, perhaps, the win- 
dows glitter with diamonds, for diamonds are cheaper 
in Athens than in America. Here are shops for books 
and pictures, for glass and china. The china tempts 
us, and we go in to look at the delicate little cups for 
after-dinner ‘Turkish coffee, cups decorated with Ath- 
ena’s head, and the Greek border in blue and gold. 

Next door is a Turkish shop, a little room not larger 
than mother’s clothes-closet. Here the Turk sits cross- 
legged on his counter, and hands down from the well- 
filled shelves any number of tempting Turkish and Per- 
sian rugs, beautifully embroidered table-spreads, fezes, 
costumes, pipes, and in fact, almost everything that one 
finds in Constantinople itself. 

As we pass on, we see in a window what seems to be 
a dead animal, lying on his back with feet in the air. 
We stop, and ascertain that it is the skin of an animal 
filled with lard, and as the lard is cut off for customers, 
the skin is opened and turned hack. It makes one 
think of the goat-skins for carrying water and wine, 
used in the time of Christ, and even now in the East. 

Outside of this shop stand casks of wine and olive- 
oil, waiting for customers. 

Most of the people dress as we do, but it is very easy 
to select many who are attired in peculiar and pictur- 
esque costumes. 

Here is the peasant from the neighboring country, 
with his scarlet fez, and dark blue cotton jacket and 
trousers. The fashion of his trousers never changes, 
for they are always made like a great square bag, 
gathered at the waist, and with holes in the two lower 
corners for the feet to pass through. 

There is the elderly man of Athens, who clings ‘to 
the national costume, and well he may, for he will tell 
you that he fought in the Greek Revolution. He 
makes a pretty picture, attired in scarlet fez, with blue 
or black tassel], a short scarlet mantle hanging loosely 
from his shoulders, beautifully embroidered jacket, a 
white kilt skirt coming to the knees, handsome leg- 
gings braided with scarlet and gilt, and prettily orna- 
mented Greek shoes. 

This picturesque old gentleman attracts us all the 
more if he happens to walk by the side of a Greek 
priest, who dresses in a straight, black gown, coming 
to the feet, and wears on his head something that looks 
exactly like a piece of stove-pipe a foot high, covered 
with black cloth. It is, you will see, very unlike the 
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shovel-shaped felt hats worn by the Roman Cath- 
olic priests in Western Europe. 

In the midst of the crowd we may see a man 
who has come from the wild regions of the moun- 
tains of Albania. He is dressed in skirt and jacket 
and fez, and has on his shoulders a mantle of 


Three men, attired in silver and blue, mounted | 
on finely caparisoned bay horses, appear before 
us. A cairiage follows, in which are seated a| 
beautiful woman and two boys. All hais are lift- | 
ed, and the beautiful woman bows to the gazing 
multitude. It is Olga, Queen of Greece, accompa- 

















AN ALBANIAN. 


goat’s skin, and about his waist a belt containing nied by two of the little princes. The older of 


knives and pistols. 


the two is named Constantine, for it is hoped that 


The time we have chosen for our walk about | he will not only sit on the throne of Greece, but 


Athens is the Carnival Season, or the period just 
before Lent. 

During Lent, you know, the people are required 
to lay aside amusements, and abstain from much 
that they ordinarily indulge in. Therefore during 
the two or three weeks previous, they allow their 
pleasures to run riot, and the streets are full of all 
sorts of curious and fantastic costumes. 

Women delight to deck themselves in the dresses 
worn by their grandmothers, wearing bands of 
gold and silver coins about the forehead and neck. 
It is still the custom in some parts of Greece for a 
girl to wear, generally on her head, all the money 
she possesses, so that any young man desiring to 
marry her may know how much her dowry is. 

During the Carnival days, one meets long lines 
of carriages, filled with people wearing masks, and 
dressed in every imaginable fashion. There are 
also trains of donkeys, whose riders are so dis- 
guised as to render them more like donkeys than 
men. 

One day we met a little boy, who was actually 
inside of a goat’s skin, head and all, and he looked 
like a veritable goat, walking on his hind feet, with 
a belt of bells about his waist. He was trying to 
make himself into a Satyr of the olden time. 

In the midst of these gayeties we hear the low, 
monotonous dirge of the priests, and aware that a 
funeral procession is coming, step one side to see 
this peculiar spectacle. 

There is no long line of carriages, as with 1 
but every one walks. 

First come the priests in white robes, chanting 
a funeral dirge. Then follows a man bearing up- 
right the coffin-lid, which is white and ornamented 
with a large cross and artificial flowers. After 
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this walk the bearers with the open coffin, thus | 


exposing the deceased to the gaze of every one. 


Lastly come the friends and the curious crowd, | 


who always follow. 

A hearse or catafalque is sometimes used, but 
the body is not often put into it until after the city 
limits are passed. 

If we go out to the cemetery, we find that on 
the new-made graves earthen jars have been brok- 
en, as a symbol that “the silver cord is loosed, the 
golden bowl is broken.” 

And now, after having wandered somewhat up 
and down the streets of 
weary to enjoy more, we start for home. 

We step into the market a moment, to take a 
hungry look at the oranges and lemons and figs 
and dates and olives and Smyrna raisins that lie 
about in great confusion. We need not remain 
hungry, however, for all these fruits are marvel- 
lously cheap. ‘Think of buying as nice figs as you 


ever saw for four cents a pound, and choice seedless 


raisins for the same price. 


We stop at the end of the street and gaze at the 
beautiful Parthenon, which rises against the clear | 
blue of this Southern sky, and then, after passing 
two or three Greek churches, we are about to en- | 


place. 








Athens till we are too | 


will some day make Constantinople the seat of a 
restored Greek Empire. Cc. B. A. 


~~ 
~or— 





For the Companion, 


LOVE AND DEATH, 
Earth hath two gifts all other things above, 
And both are born within a passing breath, 
Yet last throughout all time—the one is Love, 
The other—Death! 
Tuos. 8. COLLIER. 


———$—_$__$_$_<@p—__—_ 


THE TROUBLES OF EGYPT. 

There can be no more mournful example of the 
decay and fall of mighty nations than that pre- 
sented by the Egypt of to-day. That historic 
land, once the rival of Rome in her glory, ruled 
over by warrior kings, and long a favored seat of 
learning, is now sunk in misfortune, corruption, 
ignorance and chaos. 

Egypt is ruled over by a Khedive, or Viceroy. 
Nominally this prince is a vassal of the Sultan 
of Turkey; but the only vestige of his vassalage 
which still remains is his annual payment of a 
tribute of three and a half millions of dollars 
| into the Sultan’s treasury. 

For some years, however, Egypt has had other 
| and yet more powerful masters than the Turkish 
potentate. France and England for a while really 
| controlled the government of the Khedive, and 
disposed of his revenues through certain Commis- 
sioners appointed by them, who resided at the 
Egyptian capital. 

Rather more than a year ago, however, France 
retired from her share in this arrangement, and 
the influence of England in Egypt became exclu- 
sive. 

The purpose of England in interfering in Egyp- 
| tian affairs was threefold. She wished to secure 
to the English creditors of Egypt, who held her 
| bonds for past loans, the interest on their money. 
She desired to maintain the present Khedive on 
his throne, and, above all, she was anxious, by 
controlling Egypt, to protect the Suez Canal, her 
water-way to India. 

But during the past year and a half, nothing but 
misfortune has marked the career of Egypt under 
English influence. Arabi Pasha rose in rebellion 
against the weak, selfish and utterly unpopular 
Khedive, and with him rebelled the greater part of 
the Egyptian army. 

Arabi’s purpose was to exclude England and all 
other foreign powers from interference in Egyp- 








| 
and to lead Egypt to enter upon a new career. 


insurgent. 
in Egypt naturally 7 »came greater than ever. 


ture of the 


} 


| land of the Pyramids. 


the False Prophet. 


tian affairs; to dethrone the incompetent Khedive, 


The English put Arabi down, first by bombard- 
| ing Alexandria, then by the campaign which re- 
sulted in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir and the cap- 
After this English power 


But then a fresh disaster overtook the unhappy 
Far tothe south, in a vast 
district called the Soudan, of which the last Khe- 
ter our hotel, when a commotion in the streets | dive, with English aid, had made a conquest, there 
warns us that something extraordinary is taking | arose another rebel in the person of El Mahdi, 


For a long time El Mahdi did not seem to be 
formidable. But at last the Khedive sent against 
him an army of some twelve thousand men, com- 
manded by an English officer named Hicks, Pasha. 
This force encountered El] Mahdi at Obeid, only 
to be defeated, and slain almost to a man. 

And now the False Pro»het, flushed with victo- 
ry, occupies the greater part of the Soudan, and 
threatens the Egyptian fortresses in the valleys of 
the upper Nile. The Khedive, unaided, cannot 
hope to put down this audacious foe; and his 
English protectors decline to enter into a cam- 
paign in upper Egypt for that purpose. Egpyt 
must probably give up the Soudan, and will be 
fortunate if El Mahdi does not advance into lower 
Egypt and attack Grand Cairo itself. 

Bent thus under the power of a great foreign 
nation; threatened ever by revolt and rebellion; 
impoverished by the payment of the Sultan’s trib- 
ute and of the interest on her bonds; with a worth- 
less army, a distracted population and an impo- 
tent nominal ruler, surely there is no country in 
the world more deserving of the pity of mankind 
than this land, which once boasted of unsurpassed 
wealth, enlightenment and power. 

——_—+or-—_—__—_ 
For the Companion, 
VINES. 

Often while strolling where the lights and shades 
Of restless leaves clothe many a sturdy bough, 
With reverence I can feel my soul avow 

Nature’s calm strength among her dells and glades. 

I mark how fine a dignity pervades i 
The span, the stature of each growth, and how 
Patience and power commingle to endow 

Their stalwart clusters, their proud colonnades! 

Yet constantly I see the sunshine break 
On tenderer shapes of vines, that wrap great trees, 
Reaching lithe stems to foliage far above ... 

And ah! full sweet the reverence they awake! 
While fondly, in their green dependencies, 

They cling like children trusting what they love! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
————or__—_ 


COMMITTEES. 


The committee system as practised in American 
legislative bodies is something peculiar to this 
country. Nothing resembling it is to be found 
elsewhere. In Great Britain, until last year, such 
a thing as a standing committee was unknown. 
Then for the first time two “grand committees,” 
one on law and the other on trade, were formed. 

But these committees consist of about forty mem- 
bers each, and each really constitutes what may 
be called a minor Parliament. It conducts pro- 
ceedings in accordance with rules closely resem- 
bling those of the House of Commons. But its 
conclusions have no such weight as have those of 
an American legislative committee. 

In France, bills are referred to committees, but 
each measure is submitted to a committee of its 
own. The manner of choosing these committees 
is peculiar. The Chamber is divided, once a month 
we belie¥e, by lot, into fifteen bureaux. A mem- 
ber may belong to the sixth bureau this month 
and to the eleventh next month. 

When it is voted to refer a bill to a committee, 
it is also decided whether that committee shall 
consist of one or of two from each bureau. After 
the daily session is over, or the next day, the sev- 
eral bureaux meet and choose by ballot the mem- 
ber or members of the committee to which each is 
entitled. 

This system, however, does not aiways secure 
committees which represent the sentiments of the 
body. For, suppose a House or Senate of three 
hundred members, of whom two hundred are Re- 
publicans and only one hundred Royalists. Each 
bureau will consist of twenty members. 

The division by lot may result in giving a ma- 
jority of eight bureaux to the Royalists. Eleven 
members in each of eight bureaux can control the 
election of a majority of the committee members. 
However, in such a case as that, the full House 
would quickly reverse the committee’s decision. 

In this country almost all legislation is prepared 
by committees which, by peculiar parliamentary 
rules, have extraordinary power. For the most 
part all committees are appointed by the presiding 
officer, and the assembly retains no check upon his 
arbitrary power to constitute them at his own 
pleasure. 

In the Senate of the United States the choice of 
committees is made by election. That is, it is so 
nominally. In practice, the majority party in the 
Senate decides, in caucus, how many members of 
each committee it will take, and how many it will 
give to the minority. These members are then 
designated. The minority party, also in caucus, 
elects those who are to fll the places left by the 
majority. The list being complete, the chairman 
of the majority caucus presents a resolution ap- 
pointing the committees as thus made up. 

Perhaps we do not sufficiently realize how much 
of its power an assembly in this country abdicates 
to its committees. The ordinary rule is that every 
measure must be referred to a committee. This 
rule can only be suspended by a two-thirds vote. 


and the Speaker can render effective help to the 
minority. 

The power of committees to carry measures 
through is less complete than is that to prevent the 
passage of what they oppose. Even the former 
power is something too great; the latter is nearly 
absolute. That is to say, if the Speaker of an 
assembly is opposed to any given measure and 
constitutes a committee in accordance with his 
own views, that measure cannot be passed unless 
two-thirds of the assembly are in favor of it. 
Nevertheless, the committee system is very use- 
ful under our form of government. In other coun- 
tries the. ministry prepare measures and ask the 
House to pass them. But in Congress and in our 
State Legislatures, every project of law comes from 
a member who has no official power. 

It would be unwise to let all bills come directly 
before the House for action, without the interven- 
tion of committees, for the result of that would be 
confusior. and disorder unspeakable. And the 
same rule must, of course, apply to all bills and 
all members. 

Yet it may be questioned if it is wise to place 
the appointment of committees absolutely in the 
Speaker’s power; and in many cases a modifica- 
tion of the rules which give committees the oppor- 
tunity to block the wheels of legislation may be 
good policy. 

The appointment of committees is one of the 
most delicate duties a presiding officer has to per- 
form, for the jealousies and ambitions of members 
are almost certain to be offended. A Speaker 
rarely puts an estimate upon the abilities of a 
member as high as that of the member himself. 





al acon 
HELPING THE POOR. 
There is in England a system of Homes for Outcast 
Children under the supervision of Lord Cairns and Dr. 
Barnardo, in which over a thousand waifs are sheltered, 
fed, clothed and given the industrial training necessary 
to fit them for usefulness. In “Night and Day,” a 
pamphlet published in the interest of these Homes, 


| many instances are given of the rescue of individual 


children from ruin. 

One pathetic story is told by a lady living in Surrey. 
Several years ago she was in a shop in London buying 
lace and ribbon, and was interested by the bright, gen- 
tle face of the young girl who sold them to her. Be- 
fore leaving the shop, she happened to open the pack- 
age, and missed a piece of valuable lace. The girl in- 
sisted that she had wrapped it up, but the shopkeeper, 
a brutal fellow, had her dragged to a private room and 
searched and the lace was found on her. She was 
tried and sentenced to prison for three months. The 
lady whom she had robbed could not forget her inno- 
cent face and protestations that she had erred for the 
first time. She visited her in prison, and believed her 
promises to lead a new life. On the day when the 
prison-gates opened for her, she met her at the thresh- 
old and took her as her maid to the’ country. 

She told the girl’s history to no one, not even 
her husband. Mary was quick, industrious, zealous. 
By degrees more and more confidence was placed in 
her until at last the keys of all the stores were given in 
her charge. She lived with her protector for several 
years, then married a well-to-do farmer, and is now a 
happy wife and mother. If she had been left in prison 
uncared for, she would have been driven into worse 
sin, on leaving it, and the end would have been her ut- 
ter ruin. 

There is always a redeeming spark in the soul most 
darkly clouded, and nothing will make it so real to the 
poor lost wretch as the faith of another in it and in him. 
“The first step in the reform of a criminal,” says the 
head of the great reformatory at Lusk, “‘is to show him 
that we have confidence in him.” 

A mere sentimental expression of confidence from 
this lady to Mary, however, would have been of little 
use, if she had stopped there, She followed it up with 
daily, hourly practical trust and care. 

Many of the young girls who are readers of the Com- 
panion are workers among the poor, and have doubt- 
less already suffered many and bitter disappointments. 
They have been cheated, they have already learned 
that to rescue a human soul from want, idleness and 
crime, is no easy task. This little story will hint to 
them that not only a high motive, but ‘ong-lived, indom- 
itable patience are necessary to success, and the success, 
unlike any other, extends into the lie to come. 

ee 
SENT TO COVENTRY. 

A few years ago, a lad from one of the Western 
States was admitted to the Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis. He was the son of a blacksmith, and was used to 
coarse living and uneducated companions; but he was 
keen to observe and quick to imitate, and he was cau- 
tiously silent aboyt his home and early years, so eager 
was he to pass among the other boys as the son of an 
influential and cultured family. 

One day, however, his old father appeared in the 
academy. He had been saving his money for a year 
to make this visit, ard we can imagine how proud and 
happy he was as he saw his Jack marching past in the 
uniformed line. Jack saw the bent figure in its coarse 
Sunday clothes, the dull face and burned, scarred 
hands, unmistakably those of a working-man, and a 
horror of shame and rage overcame him. He fancied 
he was disgraced forever if the boys knew that this 
was his father. There was but one thing left to do. 

When drill was over, and his father came up to bim, 





Now it may be, and has happened, that the ma 
jority of an assembly is in favor of some measure 
to which the Speaker is opposed. He appoints 
a committee to represent his own views and not 
those of the assembly. 

Then the measure is referred to an adverse body 
The majority cannot bring up the question directly, 
and the committee will not report it. Sometimes 


an effort is made, under such circumstances, to 
pass a resolution directing the committee to report, 
or discharging the committee from the fu~ther con- 
sideration of the measure. But in such a case as 





stammering with delight, the poor coward drew him- 
self up, stared at him, and said,— 

*“T don’t know you, sir.” 

“Why——Jack”’—— 

“I never saw the man before,’”’ he declared to th 
wondering lookers-on, his face scarlet, aud hurried 
away. His father made no effort to follow him. He 
understood the matter too well. 

He left Annapolis by the next train, but not before 
the curious cadets had found out his name on the hotel 
register and guessed the truth. If the boy had owned 
his father, it woulc have made no difference to them; 
some of the most popular cadets were of poorer birth 
than he. But, the snobbish cowardice of the boy was 





that the rules of proceeding are a great obstruction, 





more than they could forgive. 
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The next day not a single man in the academy spoke | 
te him, and from a tvtor he learned the reason why he | 
was thus “sent to Coventry.” He remained for several 
weeks trying to bluff it out, and then to push himself 
into favor; but in vain. He suffered no abuse; his ex- 
istence was simply ignored. The utter solitude and 
dumb contempt in which he lived became intolerable 
to him at last; he resigned his appointment and so gave | 
up his whole future career. Nobody pitied him. | 

Men are not often so swift in their merciless justice | 
as these boys; but the snob and social pretender inva- | 
riably has his punishment. Many a nouveau riche 
would be given a ruling place in society if he would 
be content to depend on his own individual merit to | 
deserve it. But when he tries to dazzle the world | 
with liveries, coats-of-arms and crests, its envy is pro- 
voked, and the plebeian grandfathers, cobblers, fish- 
mongers, or convicts, that he has hidden like a skele- 
ton in the closet, are dragged to light. 








~~ 
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A SCHOLAR’S ENTHUSIASM. 

The career of Mr. Korosi, a Hungarian, illustrates 
the toil, want, and hardships that assail the scholar’s 
life, but which his enthusiasm overcomes. One day, 
about sixty years ago, Count Telsky, a Hungarian no- 
bleman, was standing in front of his house, when he 
saw a young neighbor passing by. The thin, yellow 
garment in which he was clad, the staff he carried in 
one hand and the small bundle in the other, excited the 
count’s curiosity. 

«“Where are you going, M. Korosi?’’ heasked. “To 
Asia, in search of our kinsman,” replied the young 
man, walking sturdily on. 

Wearily, but with a will that overcame many obsta- 
cles, the enthusiastic scholar made his way to Thibet, 
hoping to find the central home of those Huns from 
whom the Hungarians are supposed to have descended. 
On the high, bleak table-land of that country, he lived 
for years, studying in Buddhist monasteries, discover- 
ing a vast unknown religious literature, and producing 
au grammar and dictionary of the Thibetan language. 

His enthusiasm made him defiant of the intense cold 
of that elevated region. He would sit day after day in 
a hut, atthe door of a monastery, reading aloud Buddh- 
istic works with a Lama by his side. When a page 
was finished the two readers would nudge each other. 
For it was a serious question which of them should 
turn over the leaf, as the momentary extension of the | 
hand out of the long, furred sleeve exposed it to the 
risk of being frost-bitten. 

He ended his days, a victim to his devotion to study, | 
in an Indian hut, where he sat, ate, slept, and studied, 
with a box of books on the four sides. He never un- 
dressed at night, and rarely went out during the day. | 
The dream of his youth was never realized, but he was | 
one of the first to make known to Europe the sacred 
books of Thibetan Buddhism. | 

“Put money in thy purse,” said Iago, and hundreds 
echo the advice, or quote Pope’s lines : 








| 
“Get place and wealth; if possible, with grace; 
If not, by any means get wealth and place.” 
But no money will buy the enthusiasm which this | 
Hungarian scholar exhibited. He would have shown 
as scornful indifference to pecuniary compensation as 
did the young Highlander, who ccoured the country- 
side to get Black, the novelist, a leg of mutton and a 
couple of hens. When asked what was to be paid, he 
answered, “Indeed, if it had been a matter of payment, 
I would not have taken the trouble.” 





ee 


“I PASSED HIM.” 

The monotony of a teacher’s life is frequentiy brok- 
en up by amusing episodes, which lessen the friction 
of his work. An old professor in a New England col- 
lege often laughs over a humorous incident which once 
made what might have been a dull examination unusu- 
ally pleasant. 

One morning, while on his way to the rooms where 


a number of young gentlemen were to be examined for | 
admission to the college, he was joined by a candidate 


for the Freshman class. The youthful appearance of 
the professor, and the bundle of books under his arm, 
caused the youth to think that he had fallen in with 
anether subject for examination. 

“T hone,” said the youth, in a tone which indicated 
the fea: of failure, “the professor will give us an easy 
examination. I’m afraid I'll not pass if he doesn’t. 
Don’t you hope so?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the professor. 

“Well, how do you stand? Do you think you'll get 
through?” 

“I don’t know; but I’ll try it, anyhow.” 

By this crime the two had reached the place of exam- 
ination, two rooms whose doors faced each other. The 
professor, as he was entering his own room, said to the 
young man, pointing to the opposite door,— 

“T think you had better go in there, as that is your 
room. Hope you’ll get hrough all right.” 

The professor begar. his work at once, and after 
the examination had progressed a little, he looked 
around. Over by the door, some distance off, he saw 
the youth who had questioned him, staring in amaze- 
ment, and looking as if scared out of his wits. 

‘“‘Well,”’ said the professor, in telling the story, “I 
didn’t let on at all, but just kept at work with the ex- 
amination; and when I came to him—I passed him.” 


— 
or 





ORATORICAL HINTS. 

In one respect oratory is like cooking—neither art 
can do anything unless it has something to work upon. 
A young orator may gain a hint from that famous re- 
ceipt for cooking a hare which begins with, “First, 
catch your hare.” The orator should first gather ideas, 
for unless he has something to say, his speech may re- 


call Hamlet’s sarcastic reply, when asked what he was 


reading, ““Words. words, words.” 


Curran, the Irish orator and wit, was once present 
in the House of Lords when a nobleman, noted for his 


grandiloquence, made a speech. 


“What do you think of the debate, Curran?” asked 


a friend. 


“T had,” said the wit, “only the advantage of hear- 


ing Lord —— airing his vocabulary.” 


When the young orator has something to say which 
men wish to hear, then he should say i¢ and not some- 


thing else, which has no relation to the topic. 
“His speech was a long parenthesis,” said Curran 


when asked how a certain member of Parliament had 


spoken. 


| him my bitter, lasting enemy. 


‘What do you mean?’’ continued the questioner. 

“Why,” said Curran, “don’t you know that a paren- 
thesis is a paragraph which may be omitted from be- 
ginning (o end, without any loss of meaning?” 

Of many a public speaker it may be said, ‘“‘He is 
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dom and Christian self. d tor ber that “a 
soft answer turneth away wrath.” Most of us are too 
much carried away by the hot resentment of the mo- 
ment, when angrily assailed or coarsely provoked by 
another, to think of choosing mild terms, or moderat- 
ing the tones of the voice. But the golden text is 
charmingly true, as all find it who really succeed 
in trying it. A well-known business man thus relates 
his own experiment, and the result of it: 

I once owned a large flock of hens, which I general- 
ly kept shut up. But one spring I concluded to let 
them run in my yard, after I had clipped their wings so 
that they could not fly. One day, when I came home 
to dinner, I learned that one of my neighbors had been 
there full of wrath, to let me know my hens had been 
in his garden, and that he had killed several of them 
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redress. I sat down and ate my dinner as calmly as I 
could; and by the time I had finished my meal, I be- 
came more cool, and thought perhaps it was best not to 
fight with my neighbor about hens, and thereby make 
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I concluded to try an- 
other way, being sure that % would do better. 

After dinner, I went to my neighbor, who was in his 
garden; and, strange to say, he was in pursuit of one 
of my fens with a club, trying to kill it. I accosted 
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him and he turned upon me, his face inflamed with 
wrath, and said. — 

*You have abused me. I will kill vt oe hens, if I 
can get at them. I never was so abused! My garden 
is ruined!” 

“IT am very sorry for it,” said I. ‘I did not wish to 
injure you, and now I see I have made a great mistake 
in letting out my hens. I ask your forgiveness, and 
am willing to pay you six times the damage.” 

The man seemed confounded; he looked up to the 
sky—then down to the earth—then at his neighbor— 
then at his club—and then at the hen he had been pur- 
suing, an 1 said nothing. 

«Tell me, now,” said I, “what is the d ge, and I 
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will pay you sixfold, and my hens shall trouble you 
no more. I will leave it entirely with you to say what 
I shall do, for I cannot afford to lose the love and good- 
will of my neighbors, and quarrel with them for hens 
or anything else.” 

“T am a fool!” said the neighbor. ‘The damage is 
not worth talking about, and I have more need to com- 
pensate you than you me, and to ask your forgiveness 

| than you mine.” 
+r 
OPENINGS FOR MECHANICS, 
Thoughtful men are disturbed by the aversion of 
young men to mechanical trades and their eagerness to 
become clerks. Among the causes of this ominous so- 
cia] fact are the dislike to manual labor, the desire to 
make a fortune rapidly, and the conviction that the 
mechanic is not as respectable as the merchant. 


Yet there never was atime in the industrial world 
when first-class mechanics were in such demand as 
they are to-day, or when their remuneration was more 
ample and constant. A young man with a mechanical 
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lamander Lettuce, best summer sort.—Yellow Seeded Butter Lettuce, large and crisp.—California 
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turn of mind, whose determination to excel will carry 
| him through the drudgery and training necessary to 
develop a judicious eye and a sure hand, may look for- 
ward, if he learns a trade, to a social position and an 
ample fortune. 

Our railroads, machine-shops, founderies and facto- 
ries are incessant in their demands for master-mechan- 
ics and mechanically-trained superintendents who have 
the brains to devise and the hands to execute. Many 
of the capitalists of Fall River, Lowell, and Lawrence 
began life in the mill or the machine-shop. They 
mastered their work, and thereby won promotion and 
a fortune. 
The papers have noticed recently the case of a mana- 
ger of the Willimantic Mills, in Connecticut, who has 
been invited to a position in the Pullman Car Company, 
with a salary of twenty thousand dollars a year. A 
few years ago he was a machinist in the Lowell Ma- 
chine-Shop. His trained brain and hand secured him 
rapid promotion. There are greet prizes to be won in 
all mechanical industries, by young men of talent and 
pluck, who are willing that sheer merit shall bring 
them success. 
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TWO WAYS TO INVEST IT. 

How a fair chance in life may be thrown away, and 
how it may be saved and made the most of, few people 
need to be told. The trouble about the matter is, that 
neither young nor old act so frequently as they ought 
upon their knowledge. The “bummer” mentioned be- 
low knew where his course of action led: 


Some years ago, we had in our employ a man who, 
several times a day, ran out of the office to buy a drink 
of whiskey. Every time he went out, the cashier was 
instructed to drop ten cents in the drawer to our credit. 

At the end of seventeen months, the man who had 
gone out so often had drunk himself out of a good sit- 
uation, and the drawer, when opened, was found to 
contain four hundred and nine dollars, which we loaned 
to a young mechanic at seven per cent. interest. He 
used it to purchase a set of tinner’s tools. 

On the 15th of February, 1876, he returned it to us 
with interest, saying in a letter that he had a wife, two 
children, and property worth five hundred dollars. The 
other fellow is a vagrant, hunting for food.—Pomeroy’s 

at. 


42. 
or 


A CANNY SCOT. 
Scotchmen are so accustomed to pleasant anecdotes 
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of their countrymen’s prudence and thrift, that they 
will bear without offence this amusing illustration of 
how a Scot took time by the forelock, knowing that he 
was bald behind : 


A church was in want of an elder, and the eligible 
men were reluctant to serve. At last, one canny Scot 
accepted the office, because some wag had made him 
believe that each elder was paid sixpence every Sun- 
day and a boll (one hundred and forty pounds) of meal 
at New Year’s Day. 

The elder carried around the ladle for the collection 
and discharged the other duties of is ofice. On New 
Year’s Day, he claimed his meal and was told that he 
had been hoaxed. ‘It may be sae with the meal,” he 
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them as one may, and take off a further percent- 
age for any scientific knowledge possessed by 
him, still the chances must be reckoned by hun- 
| dreds of millions against his giving the order cor- 
rectly without a special revelation from God. 

| To lead his auditors to appreciate this, Dr. 
|Kinns mentioned that a clock beating seconds 
| would take over 30,000 years to tick a billion 
| times. 

If any fifteen different events could be written 
down once in every ten minutes, it would take 
24,000,000 of years to write all the variations that 
could be made in their order, writing them day 
and night without intermission. 

To further illustrate it, he distributed slips of 
paper for each to write down the first fifteen letters 
of the alphabet in an order known only to him- 
self, something in this order: 

gmhdajbkefeniol 
| and not one corresponded with his. 

He told them that if all the people in the world 
were to try to imitate his unknown order, there 

Does the potter produce his most exquisite vase. would be still a thousand chances to “= that the 
No honor? Ah, well!) What is honor, my friend? | whole 1,200,000,000 attempts would be incorrect. 

Though glory and greatness this life may not bring, | Or, in other words, if all the people in a thou- 


"Tis an honor to walk from beginning to end | es 
In the pathway marked out by our Master and King,— |sand worlds, each having a population equal to 











For the Companion. 
DON’T PITY YOURSELF. 


Don’t pity yourself; it is petty and small; 

Your griefs are no greater than others have borne; 
Nor get into the habit of thinking that all 

Are contented and happy while you are forlorn. 


Don’t brood over ills or insults, my friend; 
*Tis unworthy the soul of a woman or man; 
Grief has been our companion, and will to the end; 
Let us bear what we must, but enjoy what we can; 


Nor envy the man that knows nothing of care, 
For gold unrefined may be tarnished by dross; 

But look up! There is beauty in patience and prayer, 
And believe me, the gain will o’ercover the loss, 





Though beaten like silver, though tested like gold, | 
Though battered and shaken, let faith keep her place; | 
For by white furnace heat and by friction and cold 


Who walked here before us in sorrow and pain, 
Jas mighty, yet bowed to the needs of the small; 
Let us boldly press after, regardless of pain; 
Te live only for self is not living at all. 
8S. A. PYE. 





For the Companion. 
THE PRINCESS ALICE. 

The life of the Princess Alice has just been pub- 
lished in Germany, with copious extracts from her 
own letters and those written by her mother to 
her. This princess, like the other daughters of 
Queen Victoria, had a strong intellect and much 
deep womanly feeling, The fact is now made 
public, for the first time, that for years her relig- 
ious faith was clouded, she having fallen under 
the influence of Dr. Strauss, who was her personal 
friend. 

She openly avowed her doubts of the ex- 
istence of a God, and her determination to “seek 
truth through philosophy and through the intellect 
alone.” She invited the most profound metaphy- 
sicians in Germany to her court, read the works of 


cure standing-ground. Soon after this time, ber 
little son died, and a German friend who knew 
her intimately states that ‘she did now no longer 
speak as she had done. She confessed to me that 
she was changed, and I could not hear her story 
without tears.” It was the death of her child which 
had changed her, and the homely counsels of a 
poor Scotch artist who gave her drawing lessons, 

“The whole grand edifice of philosophical reas- 
oning which 1 had erected dwindled to nothing at 
the touch of death,” she said. “What would be- 
come of us in this life if we have not the belief 
that there is a God who rules over each of us? I 
weary for prayer; L love to sing hymns with my 
children.” 

This princess was devoted to her children, edu- 
cating them herself in many branches of knowl- 
edge; and the letters now published, which passed 
between her mother and herself, are’ the simple, 
earnest utterances of two wise, good women, con- 
sulting together as to the best way to rear little 
children to be Christians, manly men and useful 
women. 

In the Princess Alice’s case, too, “the em- 
phasis of death made manifest the eloquence of 
action in her life” toa singular degree. One of 
her children was dying of diphtheria, and the 
mother refused to give up her post at its bedside. 
The child, with its last breath, held out its arms, 
moaning, “Kiss me, mamma.” The physicians 
interfered, knowing that the kiss would probably 
be fatal, but the mother could not resist the call. 
She kissed the child, and drew in death with that 
last breath. 

Such books as this memoir will do good, not by 
increasing the silly awe with which many igno- 
rant people regard royal personages, but by show- 
ing how precisely the same pains and passions, 
the same doubts and hopes, rack their hearts as 
are suffered by the poorest. The history of this 
princess, loving ter children with passionate ar- 
dor, giving her life for them, doubting God in her 
days of happiness, and seeking Him with repent- 
ance and tears at the side of her dead baby, is that 
of many a poor woman whose life will always be 
humble and obscure. 

Whether we wear rags or royal purple, we trav- 
el the same road after all, to the same gate and 
single beacon at the end. 

—_—_— = Or _ 

INSPIRATION.—Now and then a lecturer gains a 
little cheap applause by sneering at what he calls 
“the mistakes of Moses.” 

Dr. Samuel Kinns, in a recent lecture given in 
the Earl of Shaftesbury’s drawing-room, described 
fifteen creative events which Moses had placed in 
the correct order of sequence, according to the lat- 
est discoveries in science. 

The bearing of this fact upon the inspiration of 
Moses may be seen from the following summary 
of Dr. Kinns’ remarks + 

Dr. Kinns then proved that the number of chang- 
es that can be made in the order of fifteen things 
is more than a billion, viz. . 1,307,674,368,000. 

Therefore, if Moses placed fifteen important cre- 
ative events in their proper order, without the pos- 
sibility of traditional help, as most of them hap- 








} arm. 
the most learned free-thinkers, but found no se- 





our own, were to try, there would still be a proba- 
bility that not one list would agree in sequence 
with the unknown list. 

After this he asks how will the skeptic explain 
the marvellous, nay miraculous, accuracy in se- 
quence of the Mosaic cosmogony.—London Rec- 
ord. 


te 


A SLAVE’S AFFECTION. 

There are other remarkable women than Sojourner 
Truth among the colored race in America who once 
were slaves. Mr. Cable has drawn more striking char- 
acters, but none more worthy than humble Aunt Dolly, 
whom a correspondent of the Detroit Free Press de- 
scribes and praises : 


Being invited by a friend in Virginia to spend some 
weeks of the hunting season with him, I proceeded by 
steamer to my friend's residence, on the beautiful Rap- 
pahannock. As we elbowed our way through a crowd 
of hucksters and loafers to the end of the wharf, my 
attention was arrested by a singular specimen of the 
African race. A short, stout woman, as black as ebony, 
and weighing about two hundred pounds, hurried by 
quite breathlessly, with a large covered basket on her 
She wore a short cotton dress, a voluminous 
white apron, along coat of dark cloth, and had a bright- 
colored bandanna on her head, which was surmounted 
by a straw hat with a very wide brim. Her feet were 
encased in heavy brogues. Her beaming smile disclosed 
to view au enviably white set of teeth 

“Well, Dolly,” called my friend as we passed, ‘‘what 
have you got now?” 

“Chickens, massa,” she replied, laconically, and 
without breaking her gait. 

“A remarkable woman that,” said my friend. “I 
muat tell you about her,” and accordingly, when seated 
in his vehicle, as we were on the way to the house, I 
reminded him of his promise. 

“Well, you know,” he began, “after the war, when 
we were all broken up, and poor as possible, we had to 
get rid of the old servants unless we could afford to 
pay them wages, which few of us could do. Dolly’s 
mistress, Mrs. Spencer, was left a widow with several 
children, and almost destitute. A suit was threatened 
for a debt she was unable to pay, and she would have 
been turned out of house and home, but for Dolly. 
One day, several years after the war, Dolly came to me 
and asked me if her mistress did not owe her ‘back 
wages,’ as she called them. I knew she had been an 
excellent servant, toiling faithfully for her mistress, 
and often doing a man’s work, driving the ox-cart, 
ploughing and the like. Yet I was sorry to acknowl- 
edge the legal justice of her claim, for I knew that Mrs. 
Spencer would be totally unable to meet the demand. 
Judge of my astonishment when Dolly’s plan was un- 
folded! It was to claim a prior right to the property in 
lieu of wages, and then settle the amount on her mis- 
tress. It sounds like a romance in these days, whose 
motto is so emphatically, ‘Every man for himself,’ but 
I assure you it is a fact, and was faithfully carried out. 
The amount due to pete 5 actually covered the value of 
the small property, and it was awarded to her, and she 
immediately had it conveyed in legal form to Mrs. 
Spencer. 

“Since then, Dolly has remained with them exactl 
on the old footing, gardening, working in the field, 
driving the cart when necessary, and taking a truly 
maternal interest in the children. She raises bees and 
sells the honey, carries fruit and vegetables of her own 
cultivation to the river-boats, and often devotes the 
proceeds of her labor to buying clothes for the little 
Spencers, having them cut out and made at her own 
- Mrs. Spencer resigns everything into such 
efficient hands, and returns Dolly’s devotion. 

“T heard a story once of a negro, who aspired to 
marry this thrifty hand-maid. He determined to try 
his luck. 

** «I’ve a great min’ to go up and listen to dat nigger,’ 
said one. ‘I'll bet he and Dolly is settin’ up on de hil 
now, talkin’.’ 

«Tl bet dey aint doin’ no sich thing,’ was the reply. 
‘Dolly aint takin’ up no time wid him, nor wid no other 
nigger.’ 

“To satisfy their curiosity, they crept up the brow of 
the hill and peered over to the ‘new ground,’ where 
Dolly was at work. There she was, as the second 
speaker had predicted, grubbing away with provoking 
diligence, while her discomfited suitor pon? pa even 
induce her to turn her head in his direction.” 


——— __ _+@>-  — — 
FINAL WORDS, 

The significance attached to the last words of the 
dying explain, in part, why mankind listen with in- 
tense interest to the utterances of the great spoken 
just before they “‘give up the ghost.”” The following 
specimens of ‘‘dying words,” culled by a correspondent 
of the Boston Transcript, are noteworthy: 


The celebrated Dr. Adams, rector of the High School 
of Edinburgh, in some moments of delirium precedin 
his death, whispered, “It is growing dark, boys; 
stretching forth his hand, ‘‘you may go! 

Our own John Quincy Adams, A ad at the gate of 
death, in an ante-room of our national Capitol, mur- 
mured to those who stood around him, ‘This is the 
last of earth; I am content.” 

Queen Elizabeth of England, lying on her royal 
couch, was heard to moan out the heart-rending words, 
as she closed her eyes forever, “All Le ar nag 
for one moment of time!” But the noble Wesley sim- 

ly exclaimed, in cal of spirit, “The best of all 

is, God is with us.” 

Poor Robert Burns, out of his head when he drew 
his last breath, cried, “Oh, don’t let the awkward 
— fire over me!” How curious, indeed, that Lord 
Thurlow should have cried out, as he passed away, 
“I’m shot if I don’t believe ’m dying !” 

It was a Christian philosopher, John Locke, who 
exclaimed, with his latest breath, “Oh, the depth of 
the riches of the goodness and knowledge of God!” 











pened millions of years before man was created, 
it is a strong proot of his inspiration, For group 


| Mirabean, after a life of such wild discord, cried out 
| frantically, as he lay waiting for the last change, ‘‘“Mu- 
| sic! Let me die to the sound of delicious music!” 


Washington, with the smile of a saint, looked up 
into the face of his weeping wife for the last time as 
she bent over him at Mt. Vernon that dismal day, and 
calmly said, as he crossed his arms above his noble 
heart, ‘‘It is well.” 

The last words of Luther’s friend, Melancthon, are 
striking. The former asked him hour if he de- 
sired anything. ‘No, Luther; no. Nothing, nothing 
but heaven!” he answered, and died with a smile upon 
his face. 

Hobbes, the deist, just before he gasped his last 

breath, said, “I am taking a fearful leap in the dark ;” 
=—— sweet Herbert said, “Now, Lord, receive my 
soul!”’ 
Goethe asked for “Light, more light!” The deaf 
Beethoven, whose whole soul had been full of glo- 
rious ee! throughout his life, cried out at last, 
“Now I shall hear!” 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died the same 
day, but one said with his last breath, ‘Independence 
forever!” and the other, “I resign my soul to God— 
and my daughter to my country.” 

Sir Thomas More said to an attendant, as he as- 
cended the scaffold on the day of his execution, “I 
pray you see me safe up, and for my coming down let 
me shift for myself.” 

What a strange question for Cardinal Beaufort (or 


an 
“What! is there no bribing death?” 

Scott said, when death was creeping very near, “I 
feel as if I were to be myself again,” And Hood, 
tired out, whispered only the words, “dying! dying!” 





For the Companion, 


RUTH. 


Fair Ruth, within her kinsman’s field all day— 

Through barley-harvest ay the bearded grain; 
r ti ut half restrain 
e reapers’ ardent eyes wilful to stray, 

While the brown maidens binding sheaves betray 
In scornful smiles their petty, jealous pain— 
When Boaz bids her, following in their train, 

Pluck the large handfuls dropped along the way. 

Her sunset sheaves Naomi’s purpose meet, 

And heavier loads lift from the mother’s breast; 
She dares for Ruth the Hebrew kinsman’s test— 

And bids the pure maid lie at Boaz’ feet. 

The morrow brings for her the marriage-crown, 
And matchless annals from her name run down! 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 
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TOO LATE. 

To all who have ever felt remorse, the mere thought 
of it should be caution enough against breaking the laws 
of duty and right duct. But th ds who are unin- 
fluenced by higher moral restraints rush into wrong-do- 
ing without thinking of the self-reproach and punish- 
ment that are sure tocome. The following contains a 
lesson to hot-headed youth who are in danger of break- 
ing their mothere’ hearts by disobedience or hasty, un- 
filial words : 


They were sitting in the waiting-room of the depot 
together—the dapper little man who looked as though 
he might be a commercial traveller, and the great rough 
fellow whose cowhide boots, shaggy garments and 
broad brown Mexican hat, told that he was fresh from 
some semi-civilized region of the West. The Western- 
er sat looking out of the window upon the dreary con- 
fusion of tracks, switches, frogs and snorting freight 
engines. Just at that moment he seemed like a man 
without a friend in the world, and out of pure sym- 
pathy the commercial traveller attempted to strike up 
a conversation : 

“Got long to wait?” he asked, in a friendly tone. 

**Bout an hour,” was the short answer. 

“Going far?” 

‘‘Nigh onto a hundred miles back into the kentry.” 

““Yes, where?” 

“Stranger, I’m going home. 

“So! Been away long?” 

**Bout ten years.” 

“Ten years, and now you are going home! Well, 
that’s pleasant. I know I’m only away about a month 
at a time, yet when I come back, I’m as happy as a 
gosling in a sun-shower. Fact; you wouldn’t think 
J’m sentimental, yet when I’m on my way home, the 
cars never seem to go fast enough, and I can’t think of 
anything but home, home, all the time I’m there. My! 
but I'd like to be in your shoes for a short time, just to 
feel how happy you must be! Folks all well, I sup- 

ose ?” 

“Stranger, I’m going back to my mother’s funeral. 
It’s ten year, ten long, long year, since I saw her lest, 
and then I went away saying I never wanted to see her 
again. I did that to my mother. But I was not much 
more than a boy then, and I didn’t know what I was 
doing. It was my mother, but I’m not to be blamed 
too harshly. 

**And after I went away I never sent a letter home— 
not one, but I always meant to. She used to write me 
such heart-breaking letters that I, great, rough miner 
as I was, couldn’t keep the tears back. You see, I 
didn’t write because I was always a—a-thinking that I 
would strike rich, and then I would go home and just 
show the old folks what money and ease was; but— 
but—but, stranger, I put it off too long. I was going 
home next week. I was going to surprise ’em, and 
had enough money to make their old age comfortable: 
but, stranger, she went home before I did.” 

And he wiped his horny, sunbrowned hand across 
his eyes. There was silence for a few minutes, then 
he continued : 

‘Don’t think worse of me for that, stranger; I may 
be a man grown, but somehow I can’t keep tears out 
of my eyes. They will come. You see, I was the 
youngest. I was the baby, her boy she used to call me; 
and when I grew up, I wanted to see the world, to see 
life. But she wanted me to stay at home, and I was 
hot-headed and—and I went away. But I always 
dreamed of coming back, and here, when I was ey 
it was too late, too late. Ah, stranger! I can’t help 
it,” and the returning miner bowed his head on his 
hands and was silent. 

But the other said ae There was a lump in his 
throat that prevented, and he looked toward the win- 
dow under pretence of wiping his forehead with his 
handkerchief, but it was only to conceal the moisture 
that came unbidden in his eyes.— Texas Siftings. 


+e 


THE HAT-BOY. 

The power of location and connection may be natur- 
ally very marked in some people—the “‘bump” is large, 
as the phrenologists say. But in the matter of memory 
this power can be developed to a surprising degree by 
habit and use, and one can educate himself to it by 
acute observation. In employments where its use is 
much required, it becomes almost a special attribute 
of mind. A striking example is here given, from a 
New York paper, of what is called “the hat-boy facul- 
y ” 

There is a jal line of work required from hotel 
employees, which needs the exercise of extraordinary 
powers of memory. The ‘that-boy” who succeeds in 
the metropolitan hotel in filling his place acceptably is 
sure of a berth for life. In all large hotels of the city, 
the hats of the guests are likely to be left in a room ad- 
joining the dining-room, and they are left in charge of 

e hat-boy. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the hat-boys in 
New York is an attenuated little man who has charge 
of the hats of the guests of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
He is small and wiry, and seldom seems to take his 
7 from the racks which line the ante-room on either 
side. 

When he takes a visitor’s hat he 
carelessly, and puts the hat on one of the several racks. 
When the man comes out of the dining-room an hour 
or two later, the boy picks out his hat without a mo- 








Home.” 





toa 


lances at his face 








ment’s hesitation, and hands it to him. Often he has 
from three to tour hundred hats in his racks at one 
time, and ir che course of six years he has never been 
known to make a mistake. The hats look very much 
alike, and it is a mystery to the majority of diners how 
he remembers their faces and their hats at the same 
time. 

Ihe attendant was asked, a night or two ago, how it 
was his memory served him in so many cases, and he 


wen 
“I don’t know. 1. seems to come natural.” 
“Do you pick out seme particular feature on the 
wearer’s face by which you fr him in your memory?” 
“Ob no; that would never do. I remember the tace 
itself. 1 look along the rack and I seem to see the face 
that fits every hat, and when a man comes out I go to 


| the hat that is associatea with his face naturally. It 


doesn’t make any difference whether ihe man has his 
hat on when he comes in or not. He hands it to me 
and I look at his face, and somehow I cannot forget it. 
The gentlemen of the house often try to fool me, but 
they have never ded in catching me in a blunder. 
For instance, sometimes two of them will come in look- 
ing somewhat alike and wearing hats that are exactly 
the same pattern. One of them hands me the two hats. 
When they come out I give each his hat separately. I 





| hever give the wrong hat to the wrong man, although I 
other man) to ask at the last moment of his life, | 


a no positive proof which man owns the particular 
nat.” 


o> 





ALCOHOL, AND THE HEART-BEATS, 
As arule it is well to let the process of life in our 
bodies go on without noticing it, for doubtless it would 


| make us very nervous to have the internal machinery 


in motion before our eyes. But to prevent people from 
abusing that delicate machinery, it often becomes nec- 
essary to show it; and if a person addicted to wrong 
indulgence is made ‘‘nervous” by the sight, it may save 
him from being made something far worse. 


Dr. N. B. Richardson, of London, the noted physi- 
cian, says he was recently able to convey a considera- 
ble amount of conviction to an intelligent scholar by a 
simple experiment. The scholar was singing the praises 
of the ‘Ruddy Bumper,” and saying he could not get 
——— the day without it, when Dr. Richardson said 
to him 


“Will you be good enough to feel my pulse as I stand 
se?” 

He did so. I said, “Count it carefully; what does it 
say?” 


“Your pulse says seventy-four.” 

I then sat down in a chair and asked him to count it 
again. He did so, and said, ‘“‘Your pulse has gone down 
to seventy.” 

I then i down on the lounge, and said,— 

**Will you take it again?” 

He replied, ‘‘Why, it is only sixty-four; what an ex- 
traordinary thing!” 

I then said, “When you lie down at night, that is the 
way nature gives your heart rest. You know nothing 
about it, but that beating organ is resting to that extent ; 
and if you reckon it up, it is a great deal of rest, be- 
cause in lying down the heart is doing ten strokes less 
a minute. Multiply that by sixty and it is six hundred; 
Te it by eight hours, and within a fraction it is 
five thousand strokes different; and as the heart is 
throwing six ounces of blood at every stroke, it makes 
a difference of thirty thousand ounces of lifting during 
the night. 

‘*When I lie down at night without any alcohol, that 
is the rest my heart gets. But when you take your 
wine or grog you do not allow that rest, for the influ- 
ence of alcohol is to increase the number of strokes, 
and instead of getting this rest you put on something 
like fifteen thousand extra strokes, and the result is 
you rise up very seedy and unfit for the next day’s 
work till you have taken a little more of the ‘ruddy 
bumper,’ which you say is the soul of man below.” 


+ 
or 


A CONVICT’S SPEECH. 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law,” 
but when there is a weak spot or an inconsistency in 
any of the agencies that execute the law, the authori- 
ties should be no less prompt to acknowledge and mend 
it because a criminal was the first to expose it. The 
dishonest are quick to detect dishonesty, and if there 
is any fraud in a business that is “‘farmed out’’ to pris- 
ons and penitentiaries, the convicts will make the most 
of it. 

The notorious James Robinson, or “Jack Sheppard,” 
as he is best known to the police in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, was sentenced in P iladelphia last Friday, to 
three years impri t for stealing a dry lot of mer- 
chandise. The prisoner, just before sentence was 
— made a remarkable address, reviewing his life 

and out of prison, at the conclusion of which the 
judge said,— 

“When your term — it is to be hoped that, af- 
ter what you have said, you will endeavor to leada 
= life. All you have to do is to bear it patient- 








“Yes,” answered Sheppard, “bear it patiently. I 
worked three years in your State prison making iene, 
and I know as much about watch-making as I do about 
shoe-making. They taught me in your State prison to 
be dishonest. My work was to paste leather and paste- 
board together to make a thick sole to impose on the 
public. The man having the contract was a member 
of a church, and at the time I called his attention tothe 

asteboard business, he was foreman of the grand 
ury. They send me to a State prison to make me hon- 
est, and that is how they do it.’ 





“A WORSE PLAGUE.” 

One of the great charities of London is the Charter- 
House. Lord Bacon called it ‘a triple good,”’ because 
it is a school, a religious institution, and an asylum for 
decayed gentlemen, who are known as “poor brethren.” 
A few years ago, its head-master was the late Arch- 
deacon Hale, who, though not witty himself, was, on 
one occasion, the cause of wit in a “poor brother :” 

The Archdeacon. was a bit of a martinet, and once 


sent for a ‘‘poor brother” to reprove him for his want 
of cleanliness. 

“Are you aware, sir, of the hatefulness of such a 
condition?” asked the Archdeacon, sharply, of the old 
man. ‘Have you forgotten, sir, that vermin were sent 
as a plague upon the Egyptians?” 

“Ah, sir,” sighed the old man, “a worse plague than 
vermin was sent to them—/Hail was sent.” 


+? 





COMMENCEMENTS, 


The following answer is given by the New York 
Tribune to the question, “Why are the closing exer- 
cises of colleges called ‘Commencements’ ?” 


For the simple reason that the collegiate year begins 
at that time. Applicants for admission to the Fresh- 
man class are then examined, and if approved are then 
admitted ; the late Freshmen then become Sophomores, 
the late Sophomores then become Juniors, and the late 
Juniors then become Seniors. The oddity of the case 
is that the principal vacation of the year immediately 
follows its “‘commencement” and postpones the begin- 
ning of study. 

——————<~9o___—_—__ 


ANTIQUARIAN LORE.—Mrs. Crasus—What is the 
price of that clock in the Louis XV. style? Antigqua- 
rian—Excuse me, but that is in the style of Louis XVI. 
Mrs. Crasus—Oh, that’s of no consequence. at is 
one Louis more or less tous?—Harper’s Weekly. 


WE have seen it asked who painted Henry Kirk 
White. It was probably the person who painted Wil- 
liam Black, Thomas Gray, and the other Tom Brown. 
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OUR SUNDAY CHILD. 


WEDNESDAY’S CHILD. 





“The child that is born on the Sabbath da 
Is blithe and bonny, and good and gay.” 


Bonnibell, Bonnibell, 
Fair as the morn, 

Tell me, my Bonnibell, 
When were you born? 


Shyly she glanced at me, 
weetest of girls, 
While her small dimpled hand 
Pushed back her curls ;— 


Lifted her big blue eyes 
Up-to my own, 

Lisped, “I’m a Sunday child!” 
I fought you known! 

“T must be kind and dood, 
So they all say, 

*Tause I was born, you know, 
On a dood day !” 


Dear little Bonnibell, 
Gentle and mild; 

She is indeed our own 
“Dood” Sunday child. 





“ Wednesday's child is merry and glad.” 


Merry and glad to be sure he is, 
He's alicuys merry and glad! 
Why should he ever be anything else, 
Our bold little country lad? 
His cheeks are tanned and his feet are 
bare, 
His hat ie minus a rim, 
His jacket is torn, his collar is lost,— 
But what does it matter to him? 
Not a brass farthing does Willy boy 
care; 
He only whistles and sings 
As gay as a lark, and happy enough 


In the pleasure that each day brings. 


He knows no reason under the sun 
For being sober or gad; 

Bless his dear heart! may he ever be 

Wednesday’s child, merry and glad! 








MONDAY’S CHILD. 





“ Monday's child is fair in the face.” 


We call her our blossom, 
Our lily and rose; 

In garden or meadow 
No fairer bud blows. 


Her hair is the color 
Of silk in the corn; 

Her eyes like the June sky 
The day she was born. 


She loves the warm sunshine, 
She loves the deep shade, 

“And everyfing else, too, 
That ever was made!” 


She came one sweet Monday 
Three summers ago; 
She blooms as the flowers bioom, | 


And grows as they grow. | 





THURSDAY'S CHILD. 


“Thursday's child is sour and sad,” 


What are you thinking of, 
Poor little lad ? 

Are you just sulking there, 
Or really sad? 

“Why, I was born, you know, 
So they all say, 

Thursday, the very worst, 
Yes, the worst day 

“Of the whole week! And 60 
How can a lad 

Born on that horrid day 
Help being sad?” 

Then we all laughed at him, 
Made him laugh too; 

So Thursday's thyme for him 
Didn't come true! 





“Tuesday's child is full of grace.” 


Yes, “full of grace” she is indeed, 
From the swaying of her head 
With its crown of golden ringlets, 
To her footstep’s dainty tread. 


She’s beautiful, our little Rath,— 
And yet the loveliest part 

Of all her childish beauty 
Is the “‘grace”’ that fills her heart. 


She thinks of others’ pleasure 
Always before her own; 

Her constant self-forgetfulness 
In word and deed is shown. 


We call her “‘littlke woman,” 
Our “thoughtful little Ruth;” 
She blesses the whole household, 
And is Tuesday’s child in truth. 





FRIDAY’S CHILD. 
“Froday’s child ts loving and giving.” 
The very beet of all the days, 
As the song gocs, 
Is that on which our baby came,— 
Our little Rose, 


The best of all the days, because 
No other shows 

A gift like that which Friday brings, 
As the song gocs! 

A gencrous, loving heart, it says, 
Bele ngs to those 

Born on that day! and so we hope 
In little Rose 


To see this dearest gift of heaven 
Grow as she grows; 

For she is but a baby now, 
Our year-old Rose! 








SATURDAY’S CHILD. 





“Saturday's child must work for his living.” 


To work for one’s living 
Is not the worst thing 

That life with its pleasures 
And duties can bring! 

A Saturday-child, like 
The one in the song, 

Is fatherless Maxie, 
Who works all day long. 

He earns a good “living” 
“For Mother and me;”’ 

He says, “If I didn’t, 
Why, then, don’t you see 


mh, 
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"We'd have to go hungry, 
For I am the man 

Who takes care of mother, 
As no one else can!” 


He goek to the village 
Three long miles away, 

With eggs, cheese, and butter, 
On each market-day. 

In summer and winter 
There’s plenty to do; 

And wherever we find him, 
He’s trusty and true. 
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THE ASOPHAGUS. 

The gullet (ssophagus) is not a mere tube, down 
which food and drink fall of theirown weight. Its 
sides, when at rest, are in full contact with each other. 
It consists mainly of muscular fibres, richly furnished 
with nerves, especially of the ‘retlex’’ order—the kind 
that are independent of the will. The simple contact 
Hence, one 
who is unconscious can be made to swallow by merely 


with food or fluids excites them to action. 





placing the substance at its entrance. 
Moat of our swallowing is of this character. Each suc 
cessive muscular fibre is called into action as the food 


reaches it, those before dilating, and those behind con- | 
tracting. the | 
water is thus actually carried upward against gravita 
tion. 
ward, through the entire length of the intestines, is 
lined with a membrane, whose oftice it is to secrete a 


In the case of the horse in drinking, 


The whole digestive tract from the mouth down 


lubricating fluid (mucus). ‘This keeps the sides of the 
gullet moist and soft. 

The highly nervous character of the gullet renders it 
extremely sensitive, especially to stimulants, independ. 
ent of the will. 
ally swallowed, gets lodged in it. The muscles at once 


Sometimes a hard substance, accident- 


often close so tightly around it in a state of spasm that 
it is not easily dislodged even by the physician. 

A child 
used in the kitchen, and the intlamed gullet becomes 


drinks ammonia, or other corrosive fluid 


elosed up so tightly and constantly by the spasmodic 
action of its muscles, as to deceive one into the belief 
Nothing could 
be worse for it than a surgical operation. 

The difficulty can be overcome by careful and long- 
with dilators of the 


that the sides have grown together. 


continued dilatation, beginning 
smallest possible diameter and gradually increasing 
their size. Mothers cannot be too careful to put am. 
monia and all corrosive mixtures beyond their chil- 
dren’s reach. 
+> 
MARS AN EVENING STAR. 

A brilliant star may now be seen in the eastern sky 
early in *he evening, holding a position nearly east of 
the far more brilliant Jupiter. It is the red planet 
Mars, who presents his brightest appearance during 


the month of February. For, on the first of the month 
he will be in opposition with the sun; the sun, the earth 
and Mars being then ina straight line with the earth 
in the middle. It is easy to see that when the earth 
comes between Mars and the sun, she must be at her 
nearest point to Mars. 
the planet that he looks so large and bright. 

If the orbits of the earth and Mars, or the paths in 
which they revolve around the sun, were circular, Mars 
would appear the same at all oppositions. But the or- 
bits of both planets are elliptical, therefore, at some 
oppositions, Mars is many million miles nearer than 


It is because we are 80 near to 


at others. When Mars at opposition is nearest to the 
sun, and the earth farthest from him, they are as near 
each other as possible, and we have a grand opposi- 
tion. Astronomers then eagerly improve the opportu- 
nity to scan closely the interesting features of his disc 
through the The around his 
poles, his green seas and his red soil are seen to best 


great telescopes. ice 


advantage. Some observers fancy that they can per- 
ceive passing clouds obscuring his surface, fearful 
storms raging there, lovely evening twilight and morn- 
ing dawn. One careful astronomer has discovered a 
feature strikingly resembling canals. 

The opposition of 1877 was one of the most favora- 
ble for a near prospect of our celestial neighbor, and 
was immortalized by the discovery of the two moons 
of Mars. 

The present opposition is one of the most unfavora- 
ble, for Mars is nearly at his greatest distance from the 
sun, and the earth at her least distance, which brings 
the planets nearly as far apart as possible. 

The most desirable oppositions occur at intervals of 
fifteen years. Therefore, we must wait till 1892 for 
Mars to turn his red, round face to us under the best 
eonditions. 

—_+ 
RUDENESS REBUKED, 

There are those who scem to pride themselves on say- 
ing disagreeable things. When they see that their words 
have weunded, they follow them up with the impudent 
apology, “Oh, you mustn't mind me! I'm aJdoe Blunt, 








you know, and always speak my mind.” 


lofi severely to them 


Such persons should either b 
selves, or, if their victim bas the art, rebubed in the 








style suggested by Solomon—‘‘ Answer a fool according 
to his folly.” 


The Duchess of Gordon, one of the leaders of soci- | 


ety, during a part of George the Third’s reign, was 
noted for her rude, blunt way of speaking. On one 
occasion, William Pitt called on her. She had not seen 
the great Minister for a long time, and blurted out,— 

“Well, Mr. Pitt, do you talk as much nonsense as 
you did when I last saw you?” 

“IT know not that,” said Pitt, with the utmost cool- 
ness; “but I certainly have not heard so much non- 
sense since I had last the pleasure of seeing your 
grace.” 

cient ipiitinnnianias 
BEAR INSTEAD OF BISHOP. 

A story told by the naturalist Brehm, in a lecture on 
Siberia, amusingly illustrates the saying, ‘‘It is the un- 
expected that happens :” 


A few weeks ago, an inhabitant of the village of 
Tomski Sovod went in his wagon to a neighboring 
wood to pick up some sweet pineapple kernels. 

His wagon was already more than half-full, when the 
peasant, coming back to it with a new load, saw in the 
middle of it a large bear, devouring with undisguised 
satisfaction the fruit, of which his race is exceedingly 
fond. 

‘Hu hott!” cried the terrified man to his horse. Off, 
of course, went the horse, the more so that, although 
he had not seen the bear, he had perceived its presence 
by the sense of smell. 

But the bear himself was the most frightened of the 
three, and began to howl lamentably. This made the 
horse speed away all the faster. 

It being confirmation day, the authorities and all the 
people were standing at the village limits, waiting for 
the arrival of the bishop. 

On a signal given by a boy who, from the steeple, 
had seen the cloud of dust raised by the peasant’s 
wagon, the church bells rang joyously, and all the 
throng of people struck up the hymn, “Gospoding 
pomilif.” 

Judge of their astonishment when, as the wagon 
rushed into the village, instead of the bishop they saw 
the miserable bear tumbling on all sides with the jolt- 
ing of the wagon, and howling as often as he could get 
breath enough to do so. 

Mayor, aldermen, priest, choir-boys, and peasants 
fled in all directions, and a few minutes later, the wagon 
having been overturned, the bear limped back to his 
native forest. 

“SKOOL ROOLS.” 

Artemas Ward said that “Chaucer was a genius, but 
he could not spell,”’ and there are those who think that 
Ward's wit consisted chiefly in his bad spelling. Such 
a charge might hold good in the ignorant man’s ap- 
plication to a teacher in behalf of his son—‘Deer sur, 
as yurara man of nolege, I wish to inter my boy in 
yur skull’’—for the very blunders suggest an absurd 
imitation of the truth. But in the following example 
the writing tells its own story, and shows good sense 
in spite of its orthography. The Pittsburgh Despatch 


says: 


Superintendent Laciags in a recent trip into the 
country, ran across a school where the teacher had 
been furnished with the following “Skool Rools” by 
the trustees : 

No swearin 

fitin 

quorrelin 

nicknamin 

goin into the water 

resling or jumpin 

goin into any persons vinepatches or orchards with- 
out the consent of the owner 

no pinchin 

stickin of pins into each other. 

pullin of hair durin books 

cortin in skool 

not more than one pupil must go out at a time unless 
for wood coal or water 

no crackin of walnuts unless dried 

whisperin 

Those rules must be observed for a violation of those 
rules will be punished with a lash accordin to a verdict 
of the trustees. 

‘ ~~ 
A CERTAIN CURE, 

One of the most amusing of all hobbies is the medi- 
cine hobby,—and generally, in case of a person who 
rides a cure-all theory to death, the amusement is at 
his expense. Here, however, the monomaniac proved 
level-headed at a short turn, and showed real wit: 


An old Newport lady is a great believer in coal oil as 
a cure for everything; in fact, as a cure-all, she got 
coal oil on the brain. And afew evenings ago, while 
some old women friends were calling on her, one of 
them said,— 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with my Johnny’s 
knee. It’s swelled, and it makes him so lame he can 
hardly walk.” 

‘Bathe it with coal oil,” said the old lady. “I'll 
guarantee you it'll cure it.” 

Another one said, ‘My Sarah has such a pain be- 
tween the eyes.” 

“Well, all she’s got to do is to rub it well with coal 
oil three or four times a day, and it’ll cure her,”’ hasti- 
ly remarked the old lady. 

“Well,” said the third woman, “I aint got nobody 
sick about my house, but if a body hasn’t got trouble 
one way, she’s got it in another. All I can do I can’t 
get my Jennie to stay at home of evenings.” 

“Rub her with coal oil,” said the old lady, in good 
earnest, “and I'll guarantee you it’ll cure her.” 


— 
THE DECEITFUL WEATHER. 
Strangers in any district should be modest about mak- 
ing weather predictions. A story is told of a “tender- 
foot” from California in one of the rainless districts of 
Arizona. Meeting a miner, and wishing to “draw him 
out,” he began a conversation : 


“Little cloudy to-day, aint it?’’ asked the tenderfoot. 

“Yes,” said the honest miner. 

‘Looks like rain; don’t you think so?” 

“No,” said the honest miner. 

“Indeed!” said the tenderfoot. “Why, from the 
looks of the sky I’m certain it is going to rain.” 

“Wall, p’r’aps it is, young feller, p’r’aps it is,” in- 
dulgeatly ; “but I ben here ten year, an’ it haint rained 


yit. 
The tenderfoot concluded it would stay dry. 
> 
LUCKY. 
The proverb about the lame and the lazy being al- 
ways provided for is illustrated by the following: 





Pedagoque—W hat is the meaning of the Latin verb 
ignosco ?” fi don’t know]. 
Tall Student (after all the others have failed to give 
the correct definition)—I don’t know. 
Pedagogue—Right. Go up to the head. 
a en 


Mrs. HUNTER (to dry-goods clerk)—“If you will 
cut me a small sample of this, I wil! find out from my 
dressmaker how many yards I need, and can send for 
the goods by mail.” Anfant Terrible Hunter—“Why, 
mamma, that’s just what you said in all the other 
stores.” 


“Say, Pat, what ever made you goto work for old 
Uncle Dan? He’s the meanest man in the country.” 
“Mane, is it?’’ said Pat; ‘‘why, shurean’ he’s the foin- 
est, aisyest-goin’ master iver I had, bedad. He gives a 
man fifteen hours to do a day’s work in,” 








Horth Carolina to the delorld, 


GREETING: 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


RALEIGH, N. C., October 6, 1882. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: — 
This willintroduce Col. L. L. Potk, one 


of the worthiest citizens of Raleigh, North Carolina. The 
esteem in which he is held by 


those among whom his life has been passed is shown by the facts that the people 
of his County have twice chosen him to represent them in the State Legislature; that when their Constitu 
tion was to remodeled at the close of the disastrous war between the States, he was again selected as an 
agent, qualified by character and intellect, to assist in framing the State’s Organic Laws; that in 1877, he 
was select ‘or the or ization and establishment of one of the most important Departments of the State 
Government, and for three years and until private business demanded his attention, he held the high State 
office of Commissioner of Agriculture. Colonel Polk is widely and favorably known in the State and it gives 
us pleasure to state, for the information of those outside our borders with whom he may have business ‘rela- 
tions, that he is held in high respect and regard by the people of North Carolina. 


W. H. DODD, 
Mayor of City of Raleigh. 
4. B. VANCE, U.S. 8S. 
M. W. RANSOM, U.S. S. 
J. M. WORTH, State Treas. 
JOHN C. SCARBOROUGH, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 
THOMAS M. HOLT, 
Pres. N. C. Agricultural Society, 











Gov. North Carolina. 





WHAT IS DIPHTHERIA P 


Beyond a doubt, diphtheriais a local disease. It is simply the outcome of the ravages of a 
microscopically minute vital organism upon the human system. In other words, its cause is 
neither more nor less than an infinitesimal living creature which preys upon any exposed cuti- 
cular surface that may chance to be irritated, abraded or inflamed, and most usually upon the 
tonsils. This tiny organism possesses the power of reproducing itself hundreds of thousands, 
— millions of times an hour, and the product of its ravages is known as the “false mem- 

rane” which is the inevitable concomitant and essential feature of diphtheria. This being 
true, it becomes evident that diphtheria can be cured only by the use of some means that will 
effectually and invariably destroy the vitality of the parasitical germ. Itis equally obvious that 
the only means adequate to this result is to be found in some local application which will reach 
the seat of the disease and efficaciously remove its cause. 
IS THERE SUCH A REMEDY KNOWN? 

Co. L. L. POLK, of North Carolina, to whom the above letter refers, following the above 
theory, after years of patient investigation, discovered a remedy known as “ Polk’s Diphtheria 
Cure” which has been subjected to the severest tests in nearly five hundred cases of Diphtheria, 
(some of which were of the most malignant type), and has never failed to effect a cure where 
timely application has been made. 


POLK’S DIPHTHERIA CURE 


Therefore, unquestionably fulfils all the conditions of a specific remedy for Diphtheria and is 
destined to revolutionize its treatment throughout the world. Diphtheretic and chronic ulcerated 
sore throats have been treated with marvelous success with this remedy, its absolute efficacy 
having been frequently demonstrated in cases of long standing which had been pronounced 
incurable by a. physicians. Have you any chronic affection of the throat? If so, “ Polk’s 
Diphtheria Cure” will afford you speedy and certain relief. It neither burns nor cauterizes; its 
application causes no more pain than would that of buttermilk. The directions accompanying 
each bottle are so full, explicit and simple that any one can follow them with perfect safety. 


POLK’s DIPHTHERIA CURE will be forwarded by Express, at a uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


__ It your Druggist does not keep it, apply directly to the Office of the POLK DIPHTHERIA 
CURE CO., 168 [REMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. In no case will an order, unaccompanied by 
cash, be filled. 


Hundreds Of testimonials are on file and open to the inspection of the public at the company’s 
office, 168, Tremont street. All correspondence on the subject of diphtheria, its treatment and 
cure, cheerfully answered. 
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Chapped hands result from two causes. Two much alkali in the soap, 
which draws the natural oil from the skin, leaving it harsh, dry, or liable to 
crack, or the fats from which the soap is made are not properly combined 
with the alkali, so, from its greasy nature, it is impossible to rinse off the soap 
after washing. Prof. Leeds, Ph. D., Stevens Institute of Technology, says: 
‘The Ivory Soap, while strongly cleansing, leaves the skin soft and pleasant 
to the touch, instead of harsh, uncomfortable, and liable to chap.” 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, 
to pay postage, to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you, free, 
a large cake of Ivory Soap. (Please mention this paper.) 
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For the Companion. 


ENDEAVOR. 


The soul grows strong in noble strife— 
This is the law, forever; 

Be it the motto of thy life— 
Endeavor! Oh, endeavor! 


Strive for the mastery of self, 
From all low aims to sever, 

From passion, pride, and love of pelf— 
Endeavor, and endeavor! 


. 


Let thy mind entertain the good; 
Corrupt guests harbor never; 

Feed on high thought—'tis angel’s food— 
Endeavor, still endeavor! 


Spurn all the blandishments of sin, 
But follow virtue ever; 
Her smile ‘tis blessedness to win— 
Endeavor, aye, endeavor! 
FRANK E. HALE. 
——_———- +> —_— 


For the Companion. 


“ONLY A CRIPPLE.” 


Yes, she was only a cripple, and had been one 
ever since she was five years old. She had been 


attacked by rheumatism even at that early age, | employment. 


and by degrees had 
lost the use of her 
right hand, and her 
right hip was so twist- 
ed and warped by the 
disease, that she had 
to use a crutch. 

One would natural- 
ly suppose that a girl 
who hobbled about on 
a crutch, and had on- 
ly the use of her left 
hand, would be a sad 
burden in a poor 
household where ev- 
ery one had his or her 
special work. But 
from old Grandmother 
Winter, to 
old Freddy Winter, no 
one ever found Eunice 
in the way. 

With that one hand, 
and the crippled feet, 
—which, by the way, 
moved more swiftly 
than the sound limbs 
of the rest of the fam- 
ily,—she was in reali- 
ty more helpful to her 
mother than any of 
her stronger and more 
healthy children. But 
I don’t think that fact 
was recognized until 
an incident occurred 
which showed how 
much courage aud 
presence of mind was 
hidden in the little 
frail body. 

Although Eunice 
Winter was one of a 
large family, and her 
father a farmer in very straitened circumstan- 
ces, she had found some opportunities to read and 
improve her mind. Her sister Maggie, two years 
older than herself, and some of the younger chil- 
dren had gone to school regularly ; but they were 
all dull, and learned but slowly. 

Eunice, on the contrary, was bright, intelligent 
and thoughtful, and she seized with avidity all 
means of improvement. <A book, to this poor 
child, often confined for weeks to her bed, meant 
a treasure-house, whose contents she made her 
own, and though her books were few and not of 
great value, they were, to her, treasures indeed. 

It was a hot, dry, dusty August. -The drought 
had been of long continuance, and the fields were 
parched and brown. But on the twenty-eighth of 
the month it was evident to every one that a change 
was about to take place in the weather. Mr. 
Winter gazed intently at the clouds, piling their 
heavy black masses in the east. 

“‘We’re goin’ to have a change of weather sure, 
Martha,” he said to his wife. ‘I don’t much like 
the looks of them clouds, swirling about yonder. 
It’s goin’ to rain in torrents when it does come, 
and it will begin with a regular tornado, I’m 
afraid. I wish we didn’t have to go to your 
brother’s this morning.” 

“But you know John must be very sick, or he’d 
never have sent for us in the night,” Mrs. Winter 
answered. ‘I reckon he’s very bad off. Don’t 
you think I could drive Captain? and then you 
needn’t come, you know.” 

“No, you couldn’t,” Mr. Winter answered, de- 
cisively. “It’s as much as I can do to manage 
that hard-mouthed brute myself. Come, wife, 
as we have to go, let’s be off. Maybe we can get 
back before the storm breaks. An hour there, an 


two-year- 


hour getting back, and an hour to stay—if John 
aint very bad off; and I reckon the bad weather 
won't set in much before that.” 

“I’m ready,” Mrs. Winter answered. ‘See 


| turn the house upside down with their romping. 
| 


jand you might churn what cream there is, I 
| reckon.” 





| all of them thought they were very considerate of 
| Eunice’s infirmities because she was only em- 


| she’s only a cripple, you know,” her mother would 
| say, pityingly, “and you mustn’t expect her to do 
| regular work.” 


here, Eunice, don’t let the children worry your 
grandma till she gets one of her nervous spells. 
Try and make them behave themselves, and not 


I wish you’d see that Mark gets his dinner as 
soon as he comes out of the field; it frets him so 
to wait for his meals. Skim last night’s milk; 


“Oh, if here aint Freddy! and I wanted to slip 
off without his seeing me. Don’t howl so, child, 
or you'll set me crazy! Take him away, Eunice, 
till I’m gone.” 

You see that, although Eunice was a cripple, 
and the second daughter, with a big brother 
eighteen years old, most of the household burden 
was laid on her shoulders. Her eldest sister, 
Ellen, did most of the sewing, but no one expected 
her to do anything more. Grace, two years 
younger than Eunice, a stout, large girl for her 
age, helped with the kitchen work. 

The Winters were a hard-working family, and 


ployed in little odd jobs about the house; “for 


But when little odd jobs are of all kinds, and 
fill up every moment of time, I think the strain 
upon mind and body is greater than hard, regular 
work. It is an always-beginning, never-ending 
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“ONLY A C 


I do not say that the Winter family were not 
fond of the gentle, unselfish little creature, but she 
was so eager to do everything she could, that they | 
imposed upon her, without being conscious of it | 
themselves. Mark, the great bluff fellow, was as 
fond of her as he could well be, but even he did 
not think it wrong to call out, when he came 
in,— 

“O, Eunice, I’m so dead tired I can’t stir! 
Here, hand me that pillow ; and do, there’s a good 
soul, go to the dairy and bring me a pitcher of 
buttermilk.” And down he would throw his great 
athletic limbs, and watch his pale little sister limp 
off on the errand without a thought that he was 
cruel to her. 

And she, more than any one else, would have 
resented the idea that any member of her family 
could be otherwise than kind and considerate to 
her. 

You have heard, my young friends, of yellow 
spectacles which give everything a hateful, jaun- 
diced hue. Well, there is another kind, very rare, 
I must confess, which the light of love and unsel- 
fishness colors with such radiant hues that even 
unsightly objects seen through them appear beau- 
tiful. Such a pair our crippled Eunice wore, and 
they made her happy. 

She had just brought the buttermilk, when 
grandma’s querulous voice came from the next 
room: “For massy’s sake, Eunice, come here and 
stop Freddy from messin’ up the floor with his 
gingerbread. See what’s the matter with my knit- 
tin’, child. Seems to me this row is come out all 
puckery.” 

“Of course, grandma,” she said, laughing, as 
she took it from the old woman. ‘Don’t you see, 
you’ve dropped more than half your stitches. 
There, now it’s all right.” 

But grandma, whe was almest in her second 
childhood, and a very nervous and excitable old 





she couldn’t get a row right, kept Eunice for more 
than an hour correcting her mistakes. 

Then the knitting dropped from her hands. | 
“Seems to me I can’t breathe, Eunice,” she said, | 
“it’s that hot and close. Sit here and fan me. 
That’s like play to you, ain’t it ?” 

Eunice thought it was very dull and ‘tiresome 
play. She fanned, and fanned, until her poor weak 
left hand ached and throbbed. She watched the 
high white cap nodding back and forth, and then 
the eyes closed, and grandma was sound asleep. 

With a sigh of relief her cramped hand dropped 
the fan. She too had gasped for breath in that 
oppressive atmosphere. It seemed to stifle her, 
and she crept noiselessly to the front door and 
looked out. 

There was not a breath of air stirring. Fiery 
clouds obscured the sun, and the atmosphere had 
a strange coppery tinge, that gave to the green of 
the leaves and grass a frightfully unnatural as- 
pect. 

Mark, who was unhitching the horses from the 
plough for their noon rest, came up to her. 

“Ain’t everything queer-lookin’, Eunice?” he 
said. “I declare,” he added, laughing, “if you 
don’t look a yellow-green yourself! What’s come 
to the sky, I wonder? See there; how that great 
black cloud is racin’ this way. Rain’s beginnin’ 
now, sure;” and great drops, almost as large as 
bullets, now began to fall. 

“Tm glad I got those horses in the stable before 


45 


their lives, you know ;” and jerking from her, he 
was off like a fash. 

Another blast, and grandma clung to Eunice, 
crying in a helpless, imbecile manner,— 

“Oh, Eunice, honey, don’t let the house fall on 
your poor old grandma!” 

“Tl do all I can,” Eunice said, trying to speak 
calmly, but her face was very pale. Her beloved 
brother she knew was in peril, and she wanted to 
be with him, but here was poor grandma utterly 
helpless, and her two sisters worse than useless. 
Something must be done. 

“Come here, Ellen,” she said, more authoritative- 
ly than any one ever heard her speak before. “You 
must sit here, and hold grandma’s hand, or she'll 
try and get up, and she can’t stand. 
exert yourself. I have something to see to imme 
diately. Come!” 

Ellen obeyed unconsciously. There was some- 
thing in her sister’s quiet face and calm tones that 
rebuked her selfish terror, and inspired her with a 
little courage. The youngest children were cry- 
ing,—they hardly knew why. 

“Try and quiet them, Grace,” she said to the 
other sister. “They will give grandma one of her 
nervous fits if they scream so. I’ll take them di- 
rectly.” 

She hurried to the window which overlooked 
the stable. Mark had loosened the horses by this 
time. One of them was running out of the stable, 


You must 





it comes to pour,” Mark continued. “Now T’ll 
have a chance to mend that broken harness. I'll 





-RIPPLE.” 


bring it in grandma’s room, and you can help me, 
you know. What on earth is that ?” 

He might well ask, for with a roar and a crash 
the tempest was upon them. There was no grad- 
ual rise of the wind. Itcame upon them suddenly. 
There was a crashing of trees in the little woods 
before the house, and though the dwelling was 
strong and low, it quivered to its foundations 
under the shock. 

The brother and sister hurried to grandma’s 
room, whither Grace and Ellen had fled, and where 
now all the children were assembled in the last 
extremity of terror. 

‘What is it, Funice >” cried the poor old woman, 
shaking in every limb. “Is the end of the world 
come, and is the Lord calling us all to judgment ?” 

Eunice saw she was panic-stricken, and she knew 
the shock might be fatal at her age, and her time 
of life; so she knelt down and stroked her withered 
hand and tried to calm her. 

“It’s a bad storm, grandma,” she said, “but I’m 
sure we’re quite safe here. I’ve heard pa say this 
house is too strong to be blown down.” 

“But he didn’t say the lightnin’ couldn’t strike 
it,” quavered Ellen, who had a mortal dread of 
lightning, and who cowered in a corner, hiding her 
face with her hands at every sharp flash. 

Crash came the tempest again, after a short lull, 
and this time the house groaned and shook through 
all its timbers. A loud report like a cannon was 
heard in the yard. 

“Tt’s the corn-crib gone 
standing at the window. 
another ! 


!” cried Mark, who was 
“Not one log left on 


The stable will go next. 


horses are tied up in it! I must loose them ;” and 
he ran towards the door. 

“Think ef the danger, Mark!” cried Eunice, 
catching him as he passed her. 

“T can’t think of anything but the horses now,” 








lady at that, aud who persisted in knitting, though 


he answered. “I must give ’em a chance for 





and she could see Mark himself behind another, 
trying to force him out; but the din of the tem- 


, pest and the furious blast seemed to drive the ani 


*mal back. 

At that moment the 
furious wind whirled 
a pigeon-house in the 
air, and before 
very eyes the stable, 
a large new one, seem- 
ed to collapse and fall 
inwards. 

For one moment ev- 
ervthing grew black 
before Eunice’s eyes, 
and she caught at the 
window-sill for 
port. The next mo- 
ment the girl’s won- 
derful presence 
mind came to her aid. 
She uttered no cry, 
but made her way 
swiftly from the room 
and out of the back 
door. 


her 


sup- 


of 


The stable was not 
many yards from the 
house, and the storm 
seemed to have spent 
the worst of its fury, 
but it was only in the 
intervals of lulls 
that she was able, by 
clinging to posts and 
shrubs, to make her 
way to the ruins. 


its 


At first, nothing was 
to be seen but a con- 
fused mass of timber, 
and she called out in 
her agony, “O Mark! 
Mark! O brother, are 
you dead ?” 

A faint groan from 
the other side of the 
ruins answered her, 
and the next moment she was kneeling beside lier 
half-unconscious brother. His whole body was 
lying outside, but to his knees he was covered 
with a mass of the fallen timbers. 

Eunice always kept a bottle of ether in her 
pocket for the spells of faintness to which she was 
subject. Raising Mark’s head, she bathed his 
face with the ether, and poured a little between 
his white lips. 

“You can’t get that timber off me,” he groaned, 
when he had revived a little. ‘I think one of my 
legs is broken.. O Eunice, Eunice! how shall I 
get help ?” 

She was tearing away the debris with her weak 
hands, but at last she came to a heavy rafter, or 
post, which even a strong man could have scarce 
moved. 

“I know what to do,” she said; “Mark, I’m 
going to the Wesleys’ for help. Try and stand 
the pain till I come back. You know I will not 
be gone very long.” 

“You can’t go in this hurricane,” he groaned ; 
“you could never get there.” 

“T can, and I will,” she said resolutely. ‘Here, 
Mark, take the ether. It’s useless to call Ellen or 
Grace to stay here, for they're worse than useless 


now, and they’d scare grandma into a fit. Be 
brave, my dear brother, and bear the pain. It 
won’t be long before help comes.” 

He looked up shudderingly. Just over his 


head, a large rafter was swaying with the wind, 
on a portion of the broken wall. “It will fall 
while you’ne away and crush me,” he cried. “You 





And oh, | can’t help me, Eunice.” 
mercy,” he cried, excitedly, “I forgot—all the | 


But he did not know the spirit which animated 

| that weak frame. She pulled and tugged at the 
rafter until her hands were torn and bleeding. At 
last it was dislodged, and fell to the ground; and 

| then, without stopping a minute, Eunice started 

' on her perilous journey. 

The Wesleys’ was only a half-mile irom the 


| 
| 
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Winters’ place, but in that raging tempest, that 


half mile was a terrible distance. Trees were 
blown across the path, and their branches were 
sweeping through the air, so that at times it was 
only by crawling on her hands and knees that the 
brave girl could make any headway. 

Mr. Wesley and his sons were scared at a pale 
apparition, with blood on face and hands, who 
tottered into the house. 

“Quick! quick!” she gasped. “O Mr. Wes- 
, our stable’s down, and Mark’s caught under 
it, and pa’s away! Go right off!” 

“Bless my soul, if it ain’t Winter’s little crippled 
darter!” Mr. Wesley cried. “How on arth, sis, 
did you get through this storm?” But without 
waiting for her reply, he added, excitedly, “If this 
don’t beat me! Come, boys, let’s hurry! Is Mark 
much hurt, sissy ?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. 
the timber. 

“No, I can’t sit down, Mrs. Wesley ; I must go 
right back to him.” 

“You look like faintin’,” the kind woman said. 
“Father and the boys will do all that’s to be done, 
but you aint fit to move.” 

“QO yes'm, I’m quite strong,” she said, with a 
little pale sinile. “I must go.” 

Mr. Wesley, holding her hand to assist her, saw 
how torn and bleeding both her hands were. He 
asked her how she hurt them. " 

“1 hurt them getting the rafter down,” she said; 
“and then, crawling on my hands and knees 
bruised ’em badly, But that’s nothing.” 

“Tf that don’t beat me!” the farmer kept repeat- 
ing, looking curiously at the little cripple. 

Ile repeated his favorite expression at least fifty 
times that morning, when they had extricated 
Mark and laid him on Eunice’s bed, 

“It's the farthest from grandma’s room,’ 
said, “and none of 
happened.” 

It was Eunice who sent for the doctor and as- 
sisted him to dress the broken limb. Only one 
lee was hurt, the other having been protected by 
seonin It was Eunice who moved 
iftly on all necessary errands, and who 
r own time and way of communicating 
the of the accident to her sisters,—taking 
reat care that grandma should hear nothing of it. 

“That gal’s a cripple,” said Mr. Wesley, 
when telling of the occurrence, “but I’ve never yet 
ound-limbed gal that could hold a candle 

Why, sir, she thought of everything, and 
io do it, and she was that masterful 
her. She’s one of the good Lord’s 


' 


ley 


“His legs are under 


she 
them in there know what’s 


of the flooring. 


about 
} 


only 


n 
to 
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For the Companion, 


CHILD-WISDOM, 


y boastof many a mind 
hoiraion oft mankind; 
i with arguments and laws, 
i wherefore, or the cause, 
i thos of human thought, 
yplher is wise for naught, 
rsliip at its mother’s knee, 
tprove a God as well as he, 
C, M, SHELDON. 


+O 
For the Companion, 
WONDERS IN OURSELVES; 
fhe Curiosities of the Human Body. 
By Austin Flint, Jr. M.D, 
1.—The Breath of Life. 


Or, 


No. 


in ita being has taken the first breath of life, 


t a new independent existence is begun. 


ain 


reat bleod-currents through the heart are instant- 
ed in their course. <A cold-blooded ani- 
miuatl, virtually, with a mixture of venous and ar- 
blood circulating through a great part of 
, becomes, with the first breath, a warm- 


ly chan 


terial 
the 
blow 


hea 


bonly 
imal; the single heart becomes a double 
» side sending blood to the lungs, and the 


le, to the system at large; all the so-called 


eda 
other =1 
esses take on an immensely increased 
! 
ovements ; the special senses, especially 
ig, are rapidly developed ; the new 
t, feel, smell, and taste; and, final- 
begins to dawn. All these mar- 
ees begin with the first act by which 
s taken into the lungs. 
every important function in the body is 


activity; there begin at that moment vigorous 


muscular i 
sight and heari 
ben 


ly, 


F CULL Cit 


inte lige 


14 


uly 

t, directly or indirectly, upon what is 
Without a circulation of the 
e can be no digestion, no absorption 
nutrition, Without respiration 


ration. 


mm, or 
nl 
i] 

Ir 


ulsttion, there can be no respiration. 
‘into the lungs constitutes respiration. 
tly supplied with fresh air. 
isive valvular disease of the 
even tl 


t 1 


1 order to re 


md the 
the 


blood passing through the lungs takes uy 
oxygen and carries it to every part of the body 


Circulating in the innumerable and minute cap- 


} 


illary 1} 
than one-six-thousandth of an inchin diameter 


the oxygen is taken up and used by every highly- 


organized tissue and organ of the body. 


‘This appropriation of oxygen by the tissues real- 





| two hundred cubic 


«© no circulation of the blood; and with- 


1 error to suppose that the mere entrance 
A 
nay suffocate although his lungs be abun- | 
Persons with ex- 
heart which im- 
the circulation suffer terribly from want of 
ugh the action of the lungs be perfect. 
pire, the air must first be inhaled ; 


lood-vessels, some of which are not more 


| ly constitutes respiration, and the taking of oxygen 

| into the lungs and its absorption by the circulating 
blood are simply the means of conveying oxygen 

| to the parts; but this demand on the part of the 

| tissues for oxygen is so imperative, that life con- 
tinues for but a few minutes after the supply of 
oxygen is abolished. 

It is strange that so little was known of the 
processes of respiration, that up to the time of 
Lavoisier (about the year 1776) physiologists had 
really no definite idea of the mechanism of this 
‘function; and it is stranger still that the first 


statement pointing to the idea that the air taken | be unsuccessful, we soon become insensible and 
into the lungs did anything more than cool the | die of asphyxia. 


blood, was made, not by a physiologist, but by 


the great painter Leonardo da Vinci, in the latter | sensibly changed in the lungs are accomplished by 
| the action of muscles which raise the oblique ribs 
The year 1776, when the United States became | andincrease the width and depth of the chest, and 


part of the fifteenth century. 


a nation, was a momentous year in discoveries | 
bearing upon the function of respiration. In this | 
year, the celebrated Dr. Priestley discovered oxy- | 
gen. At about the same time, Lavoisier, the fa- | 
| ther of modern chemistry, noted the consumption 
of oxygen in respiration, and the discharge of car- 
bonic acid by the lungs. From 1776, the year of 
the discovery of oxygen, dates our first knowl- 
edge of the composition and uses of the air we 
breathe. 

When we investigate the wonders in ourselves, 
we are at once struck with the dependence upon 
one another of the important functions of the 
body; and we see, as was shown by Boyle, the 
founder of the Royal Society of London, in 1670, 
that air is necessary to the life of all animals. 
Even those animals 
that live under water 
require air, which they 
obtain from the water 
holding air in solution. 
It must be interesting, 
therefore, and it is cer- 
tainly useful, to study 
the processes by which 
every part of every liv- 
ing being is supplied 
with oxygen. 

The air we breathe 
is composed of a me- 
chanical mixture of 
oxygen and nitrogen, 
in the proportion of 
one part of the former 
to about four parts of 
the latter. Oxygen is 
the only agent con- 
cerned in respiration, 
the nitrogen simply 
serving to dilute the 
respirable gas. A man 
takes a fresh supply 
of air into the lungs, 
or breathes, about 








eighteen times per 
minute. The lungs 


| contain usually about 


inches of air; but on- 
ly about twenty cubic 
inches are charged 
| with each respiratory 
| act. 
| ‘These acts of respiration, as I have said be- 
fore, are absolutely essential to life. 


| of life. Sleeping or waking, sensible or insensi- | 


| 


| ble, the acts of respiration goon. The conditions | put, by voluntary efforts, we can draw the walls 
his ery attends the beginning of a wonderful | of our existence require that we should be able to | of the chest downward’ and press the diaphragm 

. ‘ s ao | ; , Wy irs ‘4 fe asi 2a li 3j 3 3. 
sroup aud series of phenomena, Certain of the | modify the respiratory acts, as in speaking, sing- | upward by contraction of the abdominal muscles, 
but, although we can hold the | so as to produce the acts of blowing, singing, etc., 


ing, blowing, ete. ; 
breath for a time, we cannot arrest the breathing | 
permanently, by @ voluntary effort, any more | 
| than we can forget to breathe. 

There is a most wonderful and efficient provi- 
sion in the nervous system by which the acts of 
|} respiration are maintained in their normal fre- 
quency. Just beneath the brain, and at the very 
| beginning of the spinal cord, in what is called the 
} medulla oblongata, is a little mass of nerve-cells 


| which preside over the respiratory movements. 


| When these cells are injured, respiration instantly | red corpuscles, which have a remarkable affinity 


ceases. 


fighter in the sport that is so popular in Spanish 
countries. 
When it is time to end the cruel play, the torea- 
dor, stepping to one side, plunges his sword into 
the back of the neck and divides the medulla ob- 
longata. The animal instantly stops breathing; 
and this is the most sudden and painless mode of 
death. 

Thanks to recent experiments, the mechanism 
of the influence of the medulla oblongata over res- 
piration is now pretty well understood. This part 
of the nervous system, like other parts, is supplied 
with arterial blood, which contains oxygen. When- 
ever the oxygen in the blood circulating through 
the medulla oblongata becomes in the slightest de- 
gree diminished in quantity, an involuntary im- 
pulse is sent to the muscles which dilate the chest, 
and fresh air is taken into the lungs. When the 
oxygen thus taken in begins to be consumed, an- 
other impulse is sent out, and another inspira- 
tion takes place. 


| 





) 


, 


| draws the elastic lungs downward. With each of 





MEXICAN BEGGAR. 


They begin | Jungs, is normally a passive process, and is due to 
Man comes into the world with a ery, not of joy | with the beginning of our independent exist-| the reaction of the elastic walls of the chest and of 
or of pain or of fear, but a vocal sound announce- | ence, and they continue uninterruptedly to the end | the elastic tissue of the lungs after the contraction 


| curious. The air-cells are little vesicles measuring 


This is the spot wounded by the skilful bull- | gen of the air with wonderful avidity; but they 


The infuriated bull, with eyes closed | 
and the head low, rushes madly at his tormentor. | 


These impulses occur about eighteen times per | 


minute, or as often as we respire, and they keep 


the body supplied with the proper quantity of ox- 





ygen. They are entirely unconscious and invol- 
untary; and this is the reason why our ordinary 


acts of respiration are involuntary and continue 


even when we are unconscious. 

Let us suppose, however, that-there is a deficien- 
ey of fresh air, and that we are in danger of suf- 
focation! The unconscious impression normally 
made upon the medulla oblongata becomes exag- 
gerated and is conveyed to the brain, where it is 
recognized as a sense of suffocation. We then 
feel most acutely the sense of want of air and 
make violent voluntary efforts to breathe. If these 


The gentle movements by which the air is in- 


a descent of the diaphragm, which increases its 
vertical diameter. 

The diaphragm is a muscle lying between the 
chest and the abdomen; and, as it contracts, it 


these acts, which are called movements of inspira- 
tion, about twenty cubic inches of fresh air are | 
drawn into the lungs. But the oxygen passes into | 
the blood through the thin coat of the capillary 
blood-vessels in the air-cells situated in the deep- | 
est parts of the lungs ; and, if the lungs have a nor- | 
mal capacity of two hundred cubic inches and 
only twenty cubic inches of fresh air are taken in | 
with each respiratory act, how is it that the fresh 
air is enabled to get to these air-cells ? 

This is explained by what is known as the law 
of diffusion of gases. 
If we open a bottle of 
ammonia, for exam- 
ple, the vapor diffuses 
in the surrounding air 
and is recognized by 
the sense of smell. 
Such a process of dif- 
fusion takes place very 
rapidly in the air in | 
the lungs. The air- | 
cells are constantly re- | 
ceiving from the blood 
a heavy, irrespirable | 
gas, carbonic acid ; and 
the vitiated air is con- | 
stantly diffusing itself 
outward, the fresh air 
taking its place by 
diffusion towards the 
air cells. It is in this 
way that carbonic acid 
is constantly thrown 
off by expiration and 
oxygen is supplied to 
the blood. Butasmali 
proportion of the oxy- 
gen taken in at each 
inspiratory act is ab- 
sorbed in the lungs. If 
we assume that twenty 
cubic inches of air are 
inspired, this contains 
one-fifth of twenty, or 
four cubic inches of 
oxygen, of which one 
cubic inch only is taken up by the blood. 

Expiration, or the expulsion of air from the 





| 
| 





of the muscles which have dilated the chest ceases ; 


which we so often perform. 
The mechanism of respiration after the air has 
penetrated to the air-cells is most interesting and 


from one two-hundredth to one-ninetieth of an 
inch in diameter; and in the deepest portions of 
the lungs, the air 1s separated from the blood by 
an excessively thin and permeable membrane which 
is the single coat of the capillary blood-vessels. 


n 


The blood contains millions upon millions of minute 
for oxygen. These corpuscles seize upon the oxy- 


absorb little or no nitrogen. The oxygen thus ab- 
sorbed instantly forms a union with the coloring 
matter of the corpuscles, and is carried on by the 
| torrent of the circulation to every part of the or- 
ganism. 

Every tissue and organ of the body, for its life’s 
work, needs oxygen. These parts, then, take up 
the oxygen carried to them by the blood-corpuscles 
and give off carbonic acid gas. This carbonic acid 
is taken up by the clear liquid of the blood in 
which the corpuscles float, is carried back to the 


| 





tion. 


a dark-blue to a vivid-red color. There is a very 


this change. 


bellows, the acts of respiration. 





lungs, and is there discharged in the act of expira- 


When the blood loses its carbonic acid and takes 
up oxygen in the lungs, it instantly changes from 


beautiful experiment, which I make every year as 
a demonstration to a medical class, to illustrate 
If we take out the lungs from an 
animal just killed, we can imitate, by means of a 
If we now inject 
through the lungs dark, venous blood, it gives off 
carbonic acid and takes up oxygen, as it does dur- 
ing life, and, as it comes from the lungs, it has a 


From what has been stated above, it is evident 
that the real and essential processes of respiration 
and the actual function of the breath of life tie 
place, not in the lungs, not in the blood, but in tlc 
tissues themselves. When a bit of living muscle 
is placed under a bell-glass containing ais, it ab- 
sorbs oxygen and actually breathes, without the 
intervention of lungs or even of blood. An animal 
dies, and dies of suffocation, when the blood-cor- 
puscles, which carry oxygen to the tissues are par- 
alyzed by poisoning with carbonic oxide gas, 
when the greatest part of the blood is drawn from 
the body, or when the great blood-vessel (the 
aorta) which supplies the body is tied, in essen- 
tially the same way as when strangled by a rope 
tied around the neck. 

How remarkable and wonderful has been the 
progress of knowledge of ourselves within a 
little more than a single century! We knew noth- 
ing of physiology, because we did not know of the 
circulation of the blood, untilearly in the seven- 
teenth century ; but how little did we know, even 
after Harvey had taught the circulation, until the 
year 1776, when Priestley discovered oxygen and 
Lavoisier showed that oxygen really constituted 
the breath of life! 

$< —____ 
For the Companion. 
THE BISON CHASE, 
The prairie stretches on, and on, a boundless, billowy sea! 
As free as rovers of the main, our gallant steeds and we! 
Then ho! hillo! 
Draw well the girth, knot tight and strong, for fast and 
far we go! 
Aye, ready, comrades? Ready all! The day is just begun— 
Hurrah! Rare sport we'll see, | ween, before the set of 
suns Then ho! hillo! 
Our horses sniff the clear, crisp air—we mount—away 
we go! 
Flower-gems, of every splendrous hue, set in the emer 
y freshiiess smile and beckon, as we swiftly pass. 
But ho! hillo! 
We cannot stay for such to-day, so on, and on we go! 
Yon speck of grayish white? It is the frightened ante- 


In dew 


ope, 
| Like thistie-down or wingéd thing, it flies along the slope. 


Ho! ho! hillo! 


More worthy game than that we'll rouse, ere many wiles, 
I trow! 


Draw rein, and listen! Yes, it is!—full well the hunts- 
men know 

That distant thunder is the hoof of lumbering buffalo! 

lo! he! hillo! 

You searce yourself can hear your shout, the roar in- 
creases so! 

Ten thousand huge, black forms, impelled with over- 

mastering fear! 

For, see, the bow-armed Indian hangs upon the bloody 

rear 
Hurrah! hillo! 

Swing carbines!—keep sure seat!—to join the maddening 

rout we go! 

The ground doth shudder, as in dread of earthquake’s 

deadly throe! 

The rush, a cyclone!—din, as if the trump of doom did 

low! 

Hurrah! ho! ho! 

The dust, like smoke of battle, hides the fray, as on we 
go! 


Ho, comrades, hold! It is enough! We have outsped the 
wind! 

To slaughter more were wicked waste—the slain lie thick 
behind! 

Ho! ho! hillo! 

Slay none for sport—the herd is gone, save those in 

death so low! 
Harlan, Smith Co., Kan. 


——_$__~@>— 


FRANK E. HALE. 





For the Companion. 


THE MEXICAN BEGGAR. 

Mexico, if we may believe the historian of its 
Conquest, was well supplied with mendicants |e- 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards. Great crowds, 
writes the conqueror, Cortés, swarmed in the 
streets of the principal towns and cities. 

Instead of diminishing with the advance of civ- 
ilization, their number increased, so that at the 
present time they assail every visitor to Mexico at 
every vulnerable point. You meet them on thie 
coast, at every station on the railroads, and at 
every corner of the street in the great capital city. 
They are ragged beyond belief, and filthy to a 
degree that causes not only surprise, but conster- 
nation, in a new arrival to Mexico. 

Their lugubrious whines penetrate the walls of 
the largest buildings, and creep in at the chinks of 
the closest shut door and window. 

No amount of threat or persuasion can move 
them, unless their point is carried and something 
given them. Mothers maim their children, in 
order to excite the compassion of the stranger, and 
adult beggars allow themselves to become the 
prey of loathsome diseases, for the same purpose. 

The proper name for the beggar, in Spanish, is 
Mendigo, but in Mexico—perhaps in other Span- 
ish-speaking countries—he is known as E/ Por- 
diosero; because he repeats, Por Dios, Senor— 
“For the Lord’s sake, sir, give me something to 
eat,” etc., a thousand times a day. 

re 

Not ConTENTED.—Farmers, as a class, do not 
“inwardly digest” the Apostle’s words to Timo- 
thy, “Godliness with contentment is great gain.” 
They may be as godly as men of other profes- 
sions, but they are not distinguished for content- 
ment. The satirical Thad Stevens used to say that 
a contented farmer was a rarer creature than a 
white blackbird, and would tell the following 
story of a farmer whom he once visited : 

While strolling over the farm, Mr. Stevens ob- 
served that the farmer’s corn crop, which was just 
ripening, was remarkable beyond anything he had 
ever seen. 

“My friend,” said Mr. Stevens to the farmer, 
“this is truly magnificent. There is nothing left 
to be desired in your corn yield this year.” 

“W-e-1-1,” responded the farmer, guardedly, “it 
is purty fair; purty fair. But,” and this witha 
noticeable tinge of sadness, “thar might be a few 
more cunnels—just a few more cunnels—at the 





brilliant red color. 


end of the cob.” 
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Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits, or Worm Lozenges. 
“T recommend them as a very superior preparation.”— 
ALVAH Hoss, M. D., Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


—_e— 

The Horsford Almanac and Covk Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I. [Adv, 


Weak lungs, spitting of blood, consumption, and 


kindred affections, cured without phy sician. Address 
for treatise, with two stamps, WORLD’S DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. [Adv 








UCATIONAL 
EXCURSIONS 


Combining unequalled advantages. 
Se gad for Descriptive Circular, Free. Register 
URJ ‘ranklin Sq., Boston, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
Nosslipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. eeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 
Specially adapted for lady canvas- 
sers. Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
Exclusive territory. Partic ulars free. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark, 


EUROPE® 


1884 


early. E. 


uy 











For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the United States. 


Your Own Stamping for Em- 
Ladies 


Do 
BROIDERY, With our STAMPING PAT- 
line, Braid Work, &c. 





TRADE MARIS 


TERNS for Kensington, Arasene,Out- 
Easily transferred to any fabric 









or material and can be used a hundred tir over. 10 
full-sized working Patterns of Flowers, ers, Bor- 
ders, Seallops, Braid Strips, outline figur &c., also 
your own initial letters, for handkerchiefs, -bands, 
&ec., with Powder, Pad, and directions for working, all 


tor 60 cents, post-paid. Book of 100 designs for Em- 
broidery, Braiding, &c., 25 cts. Our Book “Manual of 
Needlework,” is a complete instructor in Kensington, 
Arasene, and all other branches_of Embroidery, Knit- 
ting, T: atting. wae Lace Making, &c., 35 cts.3 
Four for SL 1 the above for %1. 

Patten Bub. | Co., 47 Barclay St., New York. 


DRY GOODS 


By Mail or Express! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world, Dress Goods, Silks,Shawls, 
Trimming Hosier Th Upholstery, 
Fancy Goods, Ladi ee reases, ‘Jloaks, U 
wear, es, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 
information, a “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
cation, COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
Phila. ¢ ~ be ase Say Where you saw this advertis’nt. 


Sue -sest WILSON'S 


THE BEST 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute. The only 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
World. Sent on trial. Warranted 5 years. 
ee for _ RK Catalogue and Circular 

B. Agents Wanted. THE WILSON SEWING 
MAC INE co., Chicago or New 


THE ART INTERCH ANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il | 
lustrated journal of all ar fork, Brass Hammering, 












‘York 


Painting, E mbroidery, Carving, Mode ‘ling, For 1884, 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH- 


L Y; also regular full-sized double-sheet wor king design 
supplements. Questions promptly answered in the paper, 
and suggestions given without charge. Established 1878, 
The only art paper giving colored supplements. $3.00 a 
year; six and three months subscriptions received. Send 
8c.in stamps for sample copy coher ge be illustrated 

special handbooks on all branches of / Vork. een | 


this paper. — WM, WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St, N. 
FREESE’S 


CEMENTINE 


The best Cement yet 
discovered for 


Mending without Heat 


such articles as Glass, 
China, Earthen, Marble, 
Meerschaum, Ivory, 
Pearl, Amber, Wo 


&e. 

Persons not finding it 
at their druggist’s can 
obtain a bottle by mail 
by remitting 25 cts. to 


N. L. FREESE, 
Salem, Mass, 


























7 Manufactured only by_the 
BORTREE M’F’G Co. ~ Why 
these corsets have conquered 


a compe stitors. 


CORSE T They are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and buckle, 


The PIVOT SORSET 


ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 


This Corset expands and 
contracts witlr the breathing, 
and yields to every move- 
ment of the [wearer, making 
an EASY AND ELE- 
GANT FIT. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

PRICE $1.00. 

Manufactured by 


FOY, HARMON & C0., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


and Gisls V'Al ENTINES, 


Make your own 


Our new Valentine Package contains 6 sheets = 











wo 





bossed Valentine paper ; 6 sheets as't'd colors French 
Glazed paper; 27 Love Llottoes ; 24 Floral — ee 1 
—e Seals. All the above sent postpaid for 3: 

‘ ddress National Budget Co., 

LAN Bo ox 1910, BOSTON, Mass. 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 


PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its | 


present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CoO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Print Your Own Cards 


with ou $3 Printing Press, Larger 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75, For young 
or old, business or pleasure. 
easy, printed directions. Send 2 “ye oe 


Ete., 











Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &e. 
to the factory, Kelsey & Co. 





James Means’ $3. Shoe. 


U —_——_ -d in merit! — herever you We aite it is enn tS 
you, send your address by postal to the J. 





one reach. Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply | 
Boston, Mass, | 


LE’G CO., 41 | Lincoln Street, 





LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 


Nonpareil 
Velveteen. 


| 
The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The, 


66 





Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
“Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 











Labels. 


Everything 


«ke 
> Meriden, Conn, | 








PORTRAIT OF G, 


A. GASKELL. 
t has often been suggested that “Mr. Gaskell give a 
Pi particulars of the publishing and suecess of his 
Writing Compe ndium, and how he has made it such a 
| remarkable success. 
| In I8s4, twenty years ago, when but twenty years old, 
I became connected With the Bryant & Stratton Business 
| Collece as a teacher and, from that time on, gave in- 
| struccion to thousands of students of both sexes, [ often 
thought that if some one who could do it, would prepare 
! a good self-instructor in handwriting, by means of which 
people could learn at home, he could make a fortune 
| and do an immense amount of good, But nothing was 
ever done by anybody in that direction until 1873, A 








Harper’s Bazar. 

The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 











Broché is the only Woven Velveteen Broché in the market. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 


| year or so before that, I had purchased the Bryant & 
| Stratton College, at Manchester, N. H., and the first of 
| Gaskell’s Writing Compendiums were sent out from that 
city. 

The first year several thousands of them were sold; 
the third year T realized over ten thousand dollars profit 
from it; and in the four years following over fifty thou- 
sand dollars. I attribute this success, first to the intrin- 
sic value of the Compendium, and again to the manner 
it has been presented to the people in its advertisements. 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and 
poor or even commonplace advertising never pays. I 
made it a rule to do always my very best, even in adver- 
tising. 

The demand has increased as the Compendium has be- 
come known. At present agents in various parts of the 
country are selling large numbers—some as many as five 
hundred and a thousand in a single town. 

The business grew so fast that I found it necessary to 
remove to New York City, where I am now engaged in 
t..e publishing business, and where I have also (in Jersey 
City, across the river) a large and prosperous business 
| college, attended by young men and women from all 
hee of the United States. 

I will be glad to mail on receipt of a two-cent stamp to 
| every reader of this paper, a copy of my Penman’s Ga- 
zette, which gives full particulars of the Compendium, 

| Penman’s Hand-Book, Gaskell’s Guide, and other pub- 

| leations. Those who would like to act as agents for the 
| Compendium will be given special prices and. full 
agency particulars with the first Compendium, for which 
they must remit one dollar, the regular price. 
Address Pror. G. A. GASKELL, 
Box 1534, New York City P. 0. 


‘ ? Model Sewing 

Singer Machine only 

A Corder, Rutiler, Tuck- 

er, Five Hemmers, Bind- 
er, Thread Cutter, Needles, Oil and 
full outtit with each. Guaranteed 
to be perfect. Warranted 5 
years. Don't pay double for ma- 
chines no better, when you can try 
these before you pay a cent.All late 
improvements, Runs light with lit- 
a hye Handsome and durable, 
:. With hundreds of testimonials 


















0, PAY NE. « CO.,47 Third Av.,Chicago,Il, 
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DR. SAS ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


NEW PRICES ¢ 
A GREAT 


$1.00.150,2.00,300 


SUCCESS. 


El 


if 
a 


“SHOULD DAILY WEAR EITHER 


Probably never, since the invention of Corsets, has so 
large a demand been created as now exists for 


New York alone are now wearing them daily 
If you have any pain, ache, or ill feeling 


up to the at x 


do not injure like medicine. Always doing go 
There is no shock or sensation felt in wearing them. 


WHY 
EVERY MAN AND WOMAN, 
WELL OR ILL, 


THE CORSET OR THE BELT. 


Dr. Scott's 
ectric Corsets and Belts. Over 3000 families in the city of 
om any cause. 
retty well” yet lack energy and do not ‘feel 
if you suffer from disease, we beg you to 
once try these remar kable curatives. They cannot and 


you seem “ 


,hever harm, 
There 


bss 





pws 








aor 





and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
no bones to break over the hips. They are made with 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements. 
Be sure the word DUPLEX is on every corset. The 
great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
tempted ee TY manufacturers to sell worthless 
imitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
of the law. For sale by all dealers it in Co’ rsets. 


Brown’s French. Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








PARIS 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS for 

Artistic Needle-work, Kensington Embroidery, etc. 

Tells how to make 2 Stitches, inclu ding South Kensing- 

ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, 

— etc. a for om Basket, Splasher, Tidy, 
over, etc. 


CROCHET AND. KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES | Out.22w, 202k of 


* LACE contains 


EXPOSITION, 1878. 





PATTERNS for TIDIES, 


LAMBEOTINS, ] EDGINGS, etc., with Directions for Mak- 


:5 Colored Cross-Stitch Patterns for 20c. 


SPECIAL, OF OFFER | WE will send you these 2 Books, 


ent Stamps. 





J. ¥F. 


CROCHET and KNITTED 


«and the 5 Colored Patterns for 2B 
INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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ON TRIAL. 


ENGLISH SATEEN, 


SENT POST-PAID 


gnclisH SATEEN 
3 Ge 


| et. mn ir wend NH y 
\ 





your own physician will inform you. 


is no waiting a long time for results. Electro-magnetism 
acts quickly, generally the first week, more frequently the 
first day, and often even during the first hour they are worn, 
their wonderful curative powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish circus 
lation are stimulated, and all the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. hey are constructed on scientific 
principles, imparting an exhilarating health-giving current 
to the whole system. Why electro-magnetism has this re- 
——- power on the human body, science has not yet 

ully demonstrated, but professional men assert that there 
is hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism may 
not benefit or cure, and they daily practise the same, as 


The Celebrated Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, 


of New York, former! Sunppoe-Bent of the U. 8. Arm 
lately lectured upon this su ject, and advised all medical 
men to make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases 
which would seem hopeless. 

The corsets do not differ in appearance from those usually 
worn, as we substitute our flat steel magnetods, in place of 
the ordinary corset steels. They are all equally charged, 
differing only in quality and design. They are elegan in 
shape and finish, made after the best French pattern, and 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. Those who have 
tried them say they will wear no others. Most of the above 
applies equally well to the Electric Belt for gentlemen, 

The prices are as follows: $1, #0. $2, and $3,{for the 
Corsets, and $3.00 each for the Belts. We now make all 
these grote in Dove and White only. They are sent out in 
a handsome box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass. 
by which the Electro-Magnetic ge — be test 
will send either kind to say address, = on 
of price; with 20c. added for packing 
—_ safe_delivery into your 





N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with 
the English coat-of-arms and the 
name of the Proprietors, THE PALL 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 











floney Order, Draft, Check, or in ganda by "Registered 
Leiter. In ordering, kindly ‘mention Youth’ 8 Compen- 
ion, and state exact size of Corset usually worn; or, where 
the size is not known, @ a measurement of the waist 
over the linen. This can be done with a piece of common 
= — send with your order. Make all remittances 














CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush—new prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 & $3. Dr. Scott’s Electric Flesh Brush, $3. 


We will send either article, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added for packing and registration. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JAN. 31, 1884, 








BRAIN-WORKERS. 
Brain-workers require the best of food, because in- 
tellectual work expends force and exhausts physical- | 


SHEDS) 


From Boston are fresh and 


power. A writer in the Journal of Chemistry says: true, 

Careful estimates show that three hours of hard | _Our beautiful Illustrated 
study wear on the body more than a whole day of Seed Catalogue sent free, 
physical labor. The Germans have a saying, ‘‘With- ae 


Parker, Gannett & Wood, D 
Ss 


out phosphorus no thought,” and the consumption of 
that essential ingredient of the brain increases in pro- 
portion to the amount of labor which this organ is 
called upon to perform. 

The importance of the brain as a working organ is 
shown by the amount of blood it receives, which is 
proportionately greater than that of any other part of 
the body. 

One-fifth of the blood goes to the brain, although its 
average weight is only one-fortieth of that of the body. 


BOSTON, MASS, 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, _ 


The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 

Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue, 





new 





aes | THE POPE MW’F’G CO., 
} 597 Washington St., 
THE superiority of some men is merely local. They STON, MASS. 





are great, because their associates are little. —/ohnson. 











For the Cure of a Cough, or Sore Throat, 
“Broun’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple yet effectual 


remedy, Sold only in boxes, Price, 2 cents, (Ade. 


STHMA fever’ 


A THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
Knight’s New Book Sent Free. 
Address L. A. KNIGHT, 15 E. Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


390 in The Devil’s Lake, 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 
North 
Dakota. 


AGRES pit ice 


United States 
Land Office at 
Grand Forks,Dt, 
Sectional Map and full particulars 
FREE. Address H, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass.Agt.,St. Pacis Minn 


and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn. F R E e 





—> 
Every year increases the popularity of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Recommended for pulmonary troubles, [Adv. 











A( CHOICE Fancy Adve veiing © ards, lO cents, 
100 for 20 cents. , Lynn, Mass. 


iT PAY 


Hand Rubber Stamps. Sam- 
FOLJAMBE & Co.Cleveland,O, 


DEIN TERS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
‘ards, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


ONE-CENT?( I rey NEW SET OF CARDS. 


Ss to sell our 


ples free. 


























- STAMPS § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y THE GOovD NEws 
Large ‘Fancy Advertising Cards, all — GREATAMERICAN ! 
50 no two alike, 30e, Card Co.,Montpelier, Vt. TO LADIE LAD I ES! M 

LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- Greatest inducements ever of- 

10 ent, for 30cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. fe re d. Now's your time to get up 














——. for our celebrated Teas 

nd Coffees, and secure a beau- 
tiful Gold Band orMoss RoseChina 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For full 2r ticulars address 

=f GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289, 3l and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


. VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; 100Horseshoe,Floral andBirdChromo | 
Cards, Loe. L. Hat AWAY, 339 WwW ash. St., Boston, Mass. 


Patchwork, or 10 cts, for 20 samples. 


SILK 
PATCHWORK L.G,. FOWLER & Co.,New Haven, Ct. 
WANTED AGENTS TO SELL a new household ar- 


ComMPANy 








Send 50 cents for package of C razy 











ticle. It se ole at sight. Large pay certain. M O N EY & @) A N | i= D 
Address EAGLE M’E’G CO.,, Greenfield, Mass, On Improved REAL 
Experienced male and TATE in St. Paul, Ménneapolis, and other prosper- 


AGENTS WANTED. female canvassers, for 


the most salable article ever offered to the trade or 
public. ALTA MANF’G CO.,, Boston, | ae 


SILKS For PATCHWOR 


aa cities in Minnesota, so as to net the lender 


rg 4 PER ANNUM! annually in N. 





Y. Exchange. Conservative valuations, 


in endless variety of Ample securities.14 years successful ex- 





























beautiful styles. Send verfence. The best of references. Write 
six ze.stamps for samples. YaleSilkW orks,NewHaven, Ct. for Cireular. Mention Compan. Address 
CATARRH CURE Yaluable COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn. 
P age # 
pamebiet sent FREE to any address. oO 
. W. BF. SEMPLE, Mount Vernon, Ohio. ez 
S FOR PATCHWORK * sun: 3 
SILKS perme a 
10c. SILK M’F’G, Clintonville, Conn. 7 
TEA SETS, &c., — 
IVEN AWAY To Ladies who act' @ ' = 
@ as agents for us. i m 
ATLANTIC TEA CO., FITCHB URG, | MASS ' WAS RANTED 4 ff 
MAKE YOUR OWN | RUGS. = 
Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on Bur e Manufacturers of the celebrated EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 
Permanent business for agents.Catalogue for stamp. E.5. Also EMBROIDERIES, FLOSSES, &c., for sale by all the 


Frost & Co.,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Name this this paper. 


~ HORSE WANTED. 


A perfectly sound and reliable pacer, with no tricks In 
stable or harness, must be handsome and weigh from 925 
to ae Pounds. and pace in 2.35 or better, 

- DAVIS, 80 Northampton St., Boston, Mass. 


RIBBONS BY THE POUND 


Being manufacturer’s remnants, of every width and 
style, in lengths from 1-8 tol yd., suitable for patchwork, 
in packages of 1-4 and 1-2 pound, at ho — Satis- 


leading dealers. 

Our Iilustrated Pamphlet of 60 pages, with rules for 
Knitting, Embroidery, Crochet, &c., sent for six cents in 
stamps. Address EU RE KA SILK CO., Boston, Mass, 


“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY WORD.” 

r. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo. N. Y.: Three months ago 
I was b »roken out with large sina and sores on my 
body, iimbs and face. I procured your “Golden Medical 
Discovery” and “Purgative Pellets,” and have taken six 
bottles, and to-day I am in good health, all those ugly 
ulcers having healed and left my skin in a natural, 
healthy condition, I thought at one time that I could 














faction, or money refunded. Send not be cured. Although I can but poorly express my 
R. & J. GLLCHRIST, 5 ed. Winter See St., ‘Boston, Mass, | gratitude to you, yet — is a drop of joy in every 
“4 ~_ | word I write. Yours truly 
tw-Send P.O. address, and you will JAMES O'BELLIS, Flemington, N. J. 
receive, by mail, post-paid, 8 large | _“Discov ery” t sold by druggists. 








specimen ages of beautiful Dec- 
orative Designs, &c. Show them to 


REE!: friends (if you like), and we will pay 


you you liberally y for your trouble. Either sex. Address, 


Building Association( Decorators, &c.,) Box 2702,N.Y. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. | 


A speed of 50 words a minute guaranteed in 12 practi- 
cal lessons, by mail. Reporting style taught from the be- 
inning. f -amphiet FREE, Phila, School of Phonography. 
38 Chestnut St., Philadel’a, Pa. LINGLE & MCKNIGHT. 


ASE BALL PLAYING CARDS 


A perfect game of Base Ball with Cards, Sent 
postpaid, on receipt of Postal note, 50 cents, 

T. W. LAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
The Noyes Reading Machine. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 

L. W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
Dit jonary and Book Holders, 99 and 101 
Monroe St., Chicago, can supply you 
with everything worth having in the shape 
ofa Bookholder + Send for Tilust’d Circular. 


BIG PAY TO AGENTS selling 


WINNER’S WORLD OF SONG, 


A rich treasury of MUSICAL GEMS, old and new, 
vocal and instrumental, A book for every home, For 
particulars: address, C. B. BE ACH & CO., Chicago, Ti. 


The New Game | 


BONUM. 


Amusing, Instructive, 
Adapted to Children 
Young People, Old People, 
Everybody, 

Sample Games sent by mail upon 
receipt of 25 cents. 

First-class Agents want- 
ed to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 

Address E. W. COREY, 63 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

. R. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” 
cures. every ‘tuna of humor, from the common pimple or 
eruption to the worst scrofula. 

‘our to six bottles cure salt-rheum or tette 
One _ five bottles cure the worst kind of pimples on 








i 











Two to four bottles clear the system of boils, carbun- 
cles, and sores 

Five to eight bottles cure corrupt or running ulcers 
and the worst scrofula. 

By druggists, and in half-dozen and dozen lots at great 
discount. 


AND HAY. 








Payable semi- 





Our Larce GARDEN 
Ge =e, Se ey Cole’s Re~ 
jeeds, ailed 

‘We ie the Fy) TEST Nov- 
8, Corn and Oats and 


EED 


FREE to all. 


the Best Collection of Vegetable, Flower, 
Grass and Tree Seed. Everything is tested. 
COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, PELLA, 10W Ae 





~ TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about leatning Telegraphy, 
——_ and operating Short Lines of Te iegraph, 
send rr address, by Postal éard or letter, and get 
xe ‘H. BUNNELL & Co.'s Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Taceraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 
erwise. It of the plainest and best book of instruction 
in Telegraphy ever published, being complete in descrip- 
tion, explanation and illustrations. 
J. H,. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., New York. 


FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czarina 
Switch 

with 
Six 
pp Points, 

Mey) $5, $6, 

$8,$10, 

$19, 


On receipt of sample shade, will forward 
goods by mail to any part of the U.S. for 
approval, before the price is paid. 

Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 











Ta B 


SINGER'S WELCOME. 


Singing Class Book by L. O. Emerson, is hay- 
ing great success, is in every way a good book ‘for the 
teacher and learner, with ‘the best of music, and im- 
proved elements. Has received decided praise from 
those who have used it in their fall classes, and the ‘vy are 
quite willing to recommend it to all commencing winter 


classes. 192 pages. 100 secular and 50 sacred tunes, ime 
proved elements, &e., &c. Order it with perfect confi- 
aence 

Price, 75 cents. 





Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm. (80 cts.) 
Redemption. #1.) 
Joseph 8s Bonda 









Comala, (80 cts. 
Rebecca. (65 cts. ° . 
Ruth and Boaz. (65 ¢ BaD ccatacvacccscn’ Andrews. 
and many others. Also 100 Masses by the best auth- 


ors, containing some of the sweetest and best of sacred 
music. Send for lists and descriptions. 


All of the Operas, 





et Hodges, 


the older standard 
operas in elegant ~P for $1,” ach; KME ($2.): 
MIGNON ($3.); CARMEN ($2.); MEFISTOVE! 





A ($2.); ig sLS OF CORNEVIL. ALE (31.50); 
and the new light operas, IOL ANTHE 
PIR A {ee and PATIENCE, each $1: and many others. 





Any book mailed post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


AMESFYLES 








THE BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING” BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- | 


LY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


No family, 











Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 


Cedar or Pine. A good Clin- 
ker-built boat, 13 feet long, 
36-inch beam, weight 50 to "5 
Boats mD 6 order. Send stamp for 

bei AS, Waukegan, 
-uMps, etc. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the Las & 


Sound Volumes, 








Ibe. with oars, $20. 
catalogue. POW 
Ill. Manufacturers of Lt ine Pins 


teases inflict. or hindrance from 
SHER lis t 


labor, by MAN'S. method. nook 
contains ¢ aS seme nts of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 


for luce nts. _Ottic e, Dl Broadway, New York. 
ore ag all prices. Views illustrating every 


And Stereo 

subject for Public Exhibition, &e. A profitable business 

fora man with small capital. Also Magic Lanterns for 

es wInUsen nt. Lt ong Itiustrated C talogue free. 
ssau St. N. Y. 


AALFORY| s: STANDARD 


RELISH 


FOR 


SOUPS, FISH. 
TEAKS. CHOPS, 
MEATS, ETC. 





























If you order at once, 








Auch ° 





Publishers of Youru’s 


$3 COMPANION, 





elezant bound volume of the Youtrn’s CoMPANTON werth fully $3.50. 


Covers, Binders. 


We have prepared an elegant design for the cover of 


the bound volumes of the COMPANION. It is stamped 
in black and gold, on tine green cloth. The illustration 
shows the design. The price of the bound volume for 
1883 is $3.00, express to be paid by the purchaser, or 
sent by mail on receipt of 60 cents, extra, for postage. 

Ga We cannot supply bound vols. of preceding years. 

You Can Purchase this Cover. 

If you have preserved your papers for 1883, you can 
purchase this cover and your local bookbinder will put 
it on at a small expense. Or you can ask your bookbind- 
eror bookstore to order it for you. The price of the 
cover alone is $1.00, postpaid. 

If you wish to send your papers to us, by mail. or ex- 
press paid, to be bound, the expense of binding will be 
$1.25 per vol., and you must pay the return express. 

If you will save your papers during 1884, they will 
make an elegant volume at the close of the year. 


Back numbers of the COMPANION for 1882 and 1883 
will be furnished, to complete volumes, at four cents 


each copy. 
The Companion Binder. 


This cut also shows the same design stamped in black 
and gold on the cloth cover of the COMPANION BINDER. 
Each week the new COMPANION can be quickly fastened 
into the binder, where it may be kept as neatly and as 
4 in. 
We make the price very small that every subscriber may 
year have an 
Postage and packing, 25 ets. 
you can begin keeping the ComPANTONS from January Ist, 184, in the Binder. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


securely as though it were a beund book. Size 12x17} 


obtain this binder, and at the end of the 
Price, $1.00. 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle o 
the “German Corn Remover?’’—a sure and pain/, 
remedy for — corns ane pment any Drugyist { 
% cents, or of - CR ENTON, Sole Propriety 
115 Fulton Street, New Y ake ‘ 


~QGlenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective externa) 
remedy extant for the cure «©; 
» Skin Diseases and for Beautify 
; ing the Complexion. 

There are Counterfeits! 
= — s Sulphur Soap. C,. 
NTON on each packet 
Of druggists at 2 Pe cakes 6le. Mailed to any aenre 

on hae »t of price, and 5 cents extra per cake, 
C.N. ITT ONTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New Yor! 


LOCAL 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


In every Town and Village in the United States and Ca: 
ada to solicit subscriptions to the DETROIT FRE) 
PRESS and HOUSEHOLD, the most popular payx 
published. Price, $l per year. Liberal commissions 1 
good, live Agents. Send for outfit. There is money j 
it for those who mean business. A copy of LIME-KILN 
CLUB CHROMO to every agent. Address 

THE FREE Press Co., Detroit, Mich 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 










whet , Ask f 
BEFORE &AFTER N.C - 
USING RIT 




























One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that Ca- 
eo of yours?” “* ty, 
t's simply horrid, getting 
worse orery day.” “Well, 
why don’t you try ‘Dr, 
Sykes’ Sure € 

know it will cure you.’ 


“Well, then [ will, for ve 
‘verything else.” 





they met again, and 
how much better you look 
“= 


ott, “Why, 
ing to get “married, or what ?* 


what’ sup? Go 
roll, yes, and it’s S all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure C ure for ‘Catarrh ; oh, 
why didn't I know of it before? it's simply mare 

Send l0 cents to Dr. R. Sykes, ist Monroe Street 
Chicago, for valnable hook of full infurmation, and met 
tion the “Two Ladies 





DECKER 


‘BROTHERS’ 
| MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


| 33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Mention the YOuTH’s COMPANION, 

















| “POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”+0/d Sonq. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for six years of giving array 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods. 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa 
very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
wt hy LUB ORDERS each day. SILVE 





~ 


| PLATED CAS ae KS as Premiums with 85, 87 and 
| $10 orders, WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders 
DECORATED TEA SETS with $15. 30LD 


| 
| BAND or o MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- 
| NEBSETS of 106 pes. with $20 orders, anda Host 
of other Premiums. Send us postal and mention. this 
| per, and we will send you full Price and Premium 
| List. Freight charges average 75 cents ~¥ AF pounds 
to points West. GREAT LONDON 
sol W ashington Street, coe Mass. 





“*T owe my 
Restoration 
to TTeaith 
and Beauty 
to the 
= CUTICURA 

yu REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 





Pas eunne HUMORS, Humiliafing Eruptions, 
I Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new tones ten cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause, 

WTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly aliays Itcl- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the S = and Scalp, heals 
| Uleers and Sores, anc es the Hai 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Be ‘autifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensabl 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn and Greasy Skin. 

CuTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents: Soap, 2 
cents; Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., Boston, M MAss. 





reste 









STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cle: an- 
liness; Purability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
| MORSE BKOS.,. Proprietors, Canton, “Mass. 








